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Year-Gnd Reviews by Correspondents of Ghe Northwestern Hiller 


LONDON 

OOKING backward over the past 12 months, 
one feature stands out more prominently than 
usual, and that is the tremendous rise that 
has taken place in the values of both 
wheat and flour. Many opportunities for 
making money have been missed, for though these occur 
every year, they rarely are as pronounced as during 
1924. Taking Canadian export patents as a basis of 
comparison, these flours touched their lowest point in 
the early days of the year, when they were quoted at 
32s@32s 6d. An advance of 1s 6d per sack was made 
in January, but 6d was lost in early February, fol- 
lowed by a further advance. In early March the mar- 
ket again sagged. Then, in April, the real advance 
of the year started, and was maintained with only 
occasional pauses until 54s was reached in October. 
Quite a decline from this level has since taken place, 
but one would have to go back to the days of what 
was called the “Leiter Deal” to find a parallel, except 

during the World War. 

In the early months of the year, English millers 
dominated the flour position, mainly by méans of sense- 
less cutting of prices among themselves. This, while 
it certainly reduced the amount of flour imported, did 
not add to the exchequer of the English mills con- 
cerned, if reports speak truly. The extent of the 
reduction in imports can be judged from the follow- 
ing figures showing the arrivals of flour in London for 
the first three quarters of 1923 and 1924, quantitjes 
in sacks of 280 lbs: 

Three months ending— 
March 31 284,118 
June 30 390,383 
Sept. 30 203,760 
984,520 878,760 

These figures show a very serious decline, but it is 
anticipated, owing to the more favorable conditions 
under which the import trade has lived during the past 
three months, that the total arrivals for the whole 
year will not, after all, fall so far short of those of 
last year. For the first 11 weeks of the last quarter 
they exceeded 400,000 sacks. 

A notable feature of the flour trade has been the 
reintroduction of Minnesota and Kansas flours on the 
London market. Minnesota flours, after being absent 
for a long time, are once more before the public. 
Some of them have been well liked, and their introduc- 
tion was facilitated by the fact that for some time 
they were decidedly better price value than Canadians. 
Such, however, is not the case now, and the volume 
of their importation tends to decrease. Kansas flours, 
which had not been sold in London in any quantity for 
at least three years, were offered at competitive prices 
and considerable business was done, but this trade has 
now fallen away and is probably finished for this crop, 
unless the flour is offered on a much lower basis than 
present prices. The color was good, but was not so 
much: better than Manitoba flours, which had the 
greater strength, and it is strength that the London 
baker needs if he uses imported flour at all. 

Australian flour has been arriving in increasing 
volume, and has on the whole met with a ready sale, 
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first in the early part of the year, owing to the scarcity 
and comparatively high prices asked for flour made 
from all English wheat, and latterly owing to the poor 
quality flour produced from English wheat. The lat- 
ter, however, should improve, owing to the length of 
time it has been in stack. 

As regards the future, a greatly improved trade 
should be done in the early months of 1925, when the 
baking trade ought to have worked off its cheap con- 
tracts, but it would appear from the present trend 
of prices that Canadian flours will be most in demand, 
followed by Australian. 


7 * 


LIVERPOOL 


N CONSIDERING the trade in imported flour in 

Liverpool, it has to be remembered that the Port 
of Liverpool is the second largest milling center in 
the world. Competition between the various mills 
keeps prices down, and has developed the practice of 
accepting orders from bakers many days after an ad- 
vance has been established. In 1924, prices were raised 
as much as 3s per 280 lbs at a time, and frequently 
Is and 2s. Millers produce types of flour to suit 
bakers’ requirements. In recent times they have de- 
voted themselves to milling “single wheat” flours, espe- 
cially designed to meet the competition of imported 
spring and soft winter grades, which move has met 
with considerable success. 

Exporting millers have to be reminded that all 
spring and hard winter flours have to be blended with 
home milled products. No baker attempts to make 
bread from Manitoba, Minnesota or Kansas flours. 
The majority will not take the trouble to do the mix- 
ing. In spite of these handicaps, importers have done 
fairly well as the result of constant activity. 

In the first half of 1924 business was almost con- 
fined to Manitobas and Australians. In January the 
former stood at about 34s and the latter at 32s 6d, 
c.i.f. In April, Manitobas were lower, at 32s 6d, with- 
out attracting attention. May saw a distinct improve- 
ment and an advance of Is 6d per 280 lbs. The United 
States report in June altered the outlook, and Mani- 
tobas rallied to nearly 40s. In July, with reports of 
rust in Canada, prices soared upward. Home millers 
went to 45s and then to 47s 6d, Australia asked 44s, 
c.if., and Kansas 4ls@4ls 6d, c.i.f. On the occasion 
of each of these advances, bakers were able to book 
as much home milled flour as they wanted at the “old 
price.” Importers were at a serious. disadvantage, and 
lost ground. -August saw a temporary setback in 
values, which was recovered in September. There was 
a rapid advance early in October, followed by a slump, 
which was more than regained in November. At the 
close of the year, mill offers of Manitoba, Australian, 
Minnesota and Kansas were far above our market, and 
trading was impossible. 

One feature of the year has been the emergence 
of Minnesota and Kansas mills as competitive sellers. 
It is three years since Kansas flours were on the mar- 
ket and, except during the war, Minnesotas have been 
almost unknown in the United Kingdom for 10 years. 


There is a great preponderance of belief among 
members of the trade in America in much higher prices. 
If this proves to be a correct forecast, the outlook for 
imported flour is not a good one. 


* * 


GLASGOW 


i mn tendency of imported flour prices throughout 
the year, as the annexed figures show, has been 
steadily upward. 

In January, Canadian springs were selling at 36s. 
February and March showed Is advance on this price. 
In April, 35s was common. Prices gradually climbed 
from that point to about 40s in July, jumping to 50s 
between July and October, and this has been the level 
since then. 

American winters were little dealt in, the first two 
months of the year. In March they were selling at 
about 40s, dropping Is between that and April-May, 
and climbing up to about 46s in August, when the 
new crop became available. Between August and 
December, prices crept steadily upward to 52s. 

Kansas flour, which used to be greatly liked in 
Scotland, only came through in dribbles up to the 
opening of the new crop season. It was somewhat out 
of favor in any case in Great Britain, but still main- 
tained its popularity on the Continent, which section 
became a heavy buyer in August, and has continued 
to the present. 

Australian flour, which has largely taken the place 
of American soft winters and Kansas flour in Scot- 
land, was good value at 34s in January and 36s in 
June, going to 44s in September, from which point it 
slowly advanced to 48s in December. 

The records of the flour importing business for 
1924 show dramatic surprises. In the early part of the 
year, as in 1923, the “Eat More Bread” campaign was 
in full activity in America. Farmers in many parts 
of the American West had been leaving their farms 
or abandoning wheat growing, on the alleged ground 
that wheat was selling below the cost of production. 
But in Canada, wheat growing, or wheat “mining,” as 
it is sometimes called, was still unrestricted, and as 
the average production per acre is double that in many 
parts of the United States, the usual acreage was put 
under wheat. 

The sowing, however, was late, and in the Canadian 
short season the crop started unfavorably. As usually 
happens, an unfavorable start was the first of a series 
of blows from which the crop suffered, until it appears 
clear that the crop of 1923, which reached nearly 
500,000,000 bus, mostly of high grade wheat, has been 
succeeded by a crop of 200,000,000 less, of which prob- 
ably only two thirds come within the milling grades. 
The United States, on the other hand, had a phenom- 
enally favorable season, and judging from the daily 
receipts of wheat, the excess above first estimates there 
is probably in the neighborhood of 100,000,000 bus. 
Therefore the Canadian shortage is half made up by 
the United States surplus. 

Again the United States was favored. The crop 
was harvested in fine condition, while those on the 
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Continent of Europe, as in England, suffered during 
harvest from continuous rains and floods. This cre- 
ated a great continental demand for dry wheat and 
flour for early shipment, the result of which was that, 
in the matter of flour alone, Great Britain for many 
months has had to take third place as a flour importer, 
the Netherlands and Germany standing in the posi- 
tions of first and second. 

The short crop in North America generally, not in 
itself a great thing in the world crop of wheat, af- 
fected the trade at a vital point, because with a popu- 
lation of nearly 120,000,000 of well-off, liberal bread 
consuming people to supply, prices suddenly jumped 
at the critical harvest period and, with a few minor 
recessions, still stand at a high level. 

A very important point must be considered here. 
Russia, which before the war was one of the most 
important exporters of wheat, was knocked out by that 
conflict. Had the czarist system of government con- 
tinued after the war, Russia would long before this 
have resumed her position as a leading shipper of 
wheat. But the government, as the world knows, has 
fallen into the hands of Socialists or Communists. If 
any one is able to draw a line to define where socialism 
ends and communism begins,-it is not the present 
writer. They appear to be part of the slippery slope 
which leads from ordered civilization, as the world 
has hitherto known it, to the savagery from which 
humanity has been painfully climbing for thousands 
of years. 

So far as wheat prices are concerned, all the in- 
formation available—and a great deal is obtainable, 
in spite of the efforts of the Soviet government to 
conceal it—is that the Russian peasantry, 85 per cent 
of the Russian people, has little part in the government 
of the country, which has fallen into the hands of 
what are called the “proleteriat” in the cities. The 
peasants are allowed as much produce from the land— 
which is theirs, not by any definite title, but because 
they have killed or expropriated the landlords—as will 
maintain them. Anything beyond what they require 
for their own subsistence is partly taken from them 
for taxes, and partly at an arbitrary price fixed by the 
myrmidons of the Soviet government. 

Naturally, human nature being what it is, the peas- 
ants, having grown their own food, do not exert them- 
selves to grow any more, and thus, after one year of 
famine, which was the result of a visitation of nature, 
three years of scarcity have followed as the direct and 
inevitable result of misgovernment. 

The reaction of all this on the price of wheat was 
inevitable. In pre-war times no reliable statistics of 
Russia’s crops were ever available. It was proverbial 
that, at a high level of prices, Russia would pour out 
great quantities of wheat, the existence of which was 
unsuspected, while at low prices, exports went down 
to a very low level. But so near perfection are sta- 
tistics for the rest of the world that a demonstrated 
. Shortage is immediately felt in all speculative markets. 

This is equally true of a demonstrated surplus, and 
thus, with Russia out of the field, the world witnesses 
the extreme fluctuations which we have seen during the 
past year. It is perfectly futile to argue, as our own 
Socialist-Communists argue, that the high world prices 
we are witnessing are due to manipulation. Manipu- 
lation cannot, in the long run, change the average of 
prices, which rests solely on the relation of supply to 
demand. 

Members of the late Labor government in Great 
Britain, who are still talking about legislating to keep 
down the price of bread, merely show the blankest 
ignorance of the influences which go to make the price 
of bread. The idea that any kind of government 
interference in this country could affect the world 
price of wheat, on which the price of bread rests, is 
merely fantastic. Suppose even, it were temporarily 
successful and the world price of wheat held down, 
farmers throughout the world would do what the Rus- 
sian peasants are doing. They would restrict the 
growth, and our last state would be worse than our 
first. High prices limit consumption and stimulate 
production; low prices stimulate consumption and 
limit production. 

“Eat More Bread” or “Eat Less Bread” campaigns 
have little ultimate influence. Consumption and pro- 
duction run so closely together that while one year’s 
wheat is not always consumed within the 12 months, 
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dividing the years into periods of three or four it will 
be found that all the wheat grown is used. Nothing 
goes to waste, and hitherto there has always been 
enough. High prices are already working their own 
cure. Waste is eliminated, consumption is restricted, 
while the world acreage under wheat is being increased. 
Merely the simplest knowledge of human nature and 
the motives which influence humanity are a sure guide 
in such matters. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that while the 
northern hemisphere was in past times the main wheat 
growing part of the world, the southern hemisphere 
is becoming more and more important. It would bulk 
more largely still in Argentina and Australia, but for 
the fact that cattle raising in the one and wool and 
mutton production in the other come into the equation. 
Not to go beyond Australia, the production of wheat 
per acre, owing to more careful cultivation and the 
introduction of more prolific varieties of wheat, is 
almost double what it was 20 years ago. 

There is no reason why, with attractive prices, 
Australia should not, within 10 years, grow as much 
wheat as Canada. But the pastoral industries have 
been, on the whole, more profitable, because wheat has 
been comparatively cheap. Another limitation has been 
Australia’s fiscal system. The Australian govern- 
ment wants to sell to the rest of the world and buy 
nothing outside Australia, going on a fiscal theory 
which it is doing its best to systematize. 

The result is that shipowners can get plenty of 
stuff to carry out, but very little to carry in. They 
have, consequently, to make the single freight pay for 
the double voyage. This means high freights. Wheat 
and flour are heavier cargo than wool and mutton. 
Thus the wheat grower is discouraged and wheat cul- 
tivation limited. The maintenance of prices at 64@70s 
per qr, c.i.f., United Kingdom, will tend to stimulate 
wheat growing, and the continuance of such a level 
may bring about a greatly increased crop acreage. 

There seems, certainly, little likelihood of a world 
decline to pre-war prices. The United States is ap- 
proaching the period when it will be permanently on 
a domestic basis. Only the phenomenally good crop 
of the 1924 season conceals the fact that that is the 
direction in which the United States is rapidly trav- 
eling, while the expansion of mixed farmfg in Canada 
will turn wheat mining into intelligent wheat growing. 

That Russia will ever re-enter the world’s markets 
as an important wheat exporter will be determined 
by political developments there. At any rate, the 
probability is so distant that it may for the time being 
be ruled out of account. 

[Eprror’s Nore.—The foregoing review of flour 
trade conditions in Scotland, together with observa- 
tions on the British trade in general, was prepared 
by Andrew Law, of the firm of Crawford & Law, 
flour importers, Glasgow, Scotland.] 


HOLLAND 


tape position of the Holland markets during Janu- 
ary, February and March was normal. Prices of 
Kansas patents were about 17@17.50 florins per 100 
kilos, and of Kansas straights and Oklahoma patents 
about 16 florins. During February Australia came 
into the market with patent flour for March-April 
shipment at 15.50 florins. In April and May the 
price of American flour was approximately the same 
as during January, February and March, or perhaps 
slightly lower. 

During June and July, prices advanced for patents 
up to about 18 florins and for straights to 16.50 
flotins, this level continuing during August, September 
and October, until the price reached about 22 florins 
for patents and 21 for straights, while the difference 
between the two grades gradually began to grow less. 
During August and September trading was very ac- 
tive, and many contracts were made for forward ship- 
ment up to December. It is understood, however, that 
only a small amount of business has been contracted 
for beyond that month. ; 

The actual position of the market at the close of 
1924 was that the home mills were in urgent need of 
orders, owing to the limited amount of export business 
available. As they must sell in any case, they lowered 
their prices considerably. The quality of their 00 
flour, which they were selling as low as 20.25 florins 
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per 100:kilos, is very good, in fact as good as a 
Kansas hard wheat straight of good repute, the color 
being even slightly better. American flour arrived 
and afloat could only be sold at low figures in com- 
petition with this home made article. 

Arrivals of American flour at the beginning of 
1925 were still very heavy, and it can easily be under- 
stood that holders of unsold parcels must reduce their 
limits considerably in order to dispose of their hold- 
ings. The official prices of American flour on Dec. 
20 were as follows per 100 kilos, c.i.f: Kansas hard 
wheat patent, 20.50@21 florins; Kansas straights, 19.50 
@19.75; Texas straights, 19@19.25; Kansas clears, 
18.25. In fact, in some cases America was actually 
asking 24@25 florins for patents and 23@24 florins 
for straights. However, these prices were unobtain- 


able, for besides the competition of the home mills * 


that from Belgian mills is very keen, the latter offer- 
ing their 00 grade at about 20.75 florins per 100 kilos. 

The sudden fall of the dollar from 2.60 florins to 
parity and even less in November was a remarkable 
feature. In January of 1924 the rate of exchange 
was 2.68%, in March and April 2.69, in June 2.67, in 
October 2.55, in November 2.49 and in December 2.48. 
As the par value of the florin is 2.50 to the dollar, it 
therefore is at a premium over the dollar at the pres- 
ent ‘time. This has certainly helped American flour 
prices, but fresh business is at present entirely im- 
possible. 

Australian flour is practically a new feature on the 
Holland market, and is well liked by buyers, but the 
great drawback is that it is two months en route. 

* ” 


DENMARK 


URING the first months of 1924, up to the begin- 

ning of June, Canadian patent flour could be 
purchased at $6.50@7 and second clears at about $5 
@5.35. Business, however, was very dull, buyers con- 
tinually expecting lower prices and only buying from 
hand to mouth. Owing to these conditions the home 
mills made headway, as buyers were able to purchase 
their requirements locally below the prices quoted by 
Canadian mills. Another advantage in buying Danish 
flour is that it is delivered at once, whereas purchasers 
of flour from oversea run a certain risk of the market 
while the parcels are in transit. 

In June it was reported that the prospects of the 
new crop were very bad, but people had absolutely no 
confidence in this statement and thought the advance 
a political maneuver due to the election in the United 
States. Just before the election, prices dropped con- 
siderably, but are now again on the way up, and it is 
predicted from the States that the market from now 
on and until April will advance, and that war prices 
for wheat will prevail once more. Buyers, however, 
do not believe this, and refuse to purchase until their 
stocks are exhausted, and then take only limited quan- 
tities. . 

The imports of foreign wheat flour from Jan. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1924, according to the report of the sta- 
tistical department, decreased by about 100,000 sacks 
of 100 kilos, as compared with the quantity imported 
during the same period in 1923, which speaks for itself. 

In former years Canadian flours have almost ex- 
clusively been sold in Denmark, but since September 
Kansas-and Minnesota flours have again been imported, 


‘ and the better grades have all given satisfaction. 


From July 1 and up to December prices advanced 
from about $7 to $10 for Canadian grades. Kansas 
mills were also demanding $10 for patent flour. 

* * 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO EUROPE 


Flour exports from the United States to the principal 
flour importing countries of Europe for the 10 months from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1924, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


To— Bbis To— Bbis 
TGIROEEE 2 ccccccas 91,000 Netherlands ..... 1,700,000 
Denmark ........ 98,000 WMOrway oc.cecces _ 91,000 
Esthonia ........ 11,000 Poland and Danzig 32,000 
Finland ......... 405,000 Sweden .......... 65,000 
Germany ........ 1,430,000 United Kingdom.. 1,324,000 
Greece ........++. 388,000 Other Europe .... 16,000 
TOME wccsccccoces 106,000 _—_- 
Malta, Gozo, etc.. 30,000 TARE. iccceness 5,787,000 


Flour exports from Canada to the principal flour im- 
porting countries of Europe for the 10 months from Jan. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1924, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


To— is To— Bbis 
Denmark ........ 203,000 Netherlands ..... 304,000 
Esthonia ........ 4,00 Norway ......... 316,000 
Wemlans .c.cccces 194,000 Poland and Danzig 204,000 
Germany ........ 2,223,000 Sweden ......... 78,000 
GHOBGD ccccccccss 190,000 United Kingdom.. 3,226,000 
BORE osc ccccscece 74,000 Other Europe .... 17,000 
Jugosiavia ...... 12,000 —_—— 
Malta, Gozo, etc.. 13,000 Detal scccseces 7,068,000 
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WHAT WILL BE ACCOMPLISHED 

ROM several quarters inquiry is made as to what 

The Northwestern Miller expects to accomplish by 
criticism of the attempt to form a “coast to coast” 
combination of the baking industry. Sometimes the 
inquiry is accompanied by the suggestion that such a 
combination is merely in line with modern business 
development and that, after all, nothing can be done 
about it. 

Obviously, this may be quite true. It may be pos- 
sible for a great company, chiefly interested in making 
enormous profits through exchange of shares of stock, 
to consolidate under a single ownership and direction 


all of the important bread bakeries of the country. 


It may be possible for it to employ its capital of six 
hundred million dollars so to fasten its hold on the 
bread trade as to leave little or no room for inde- 
pendent competition to live. It may be possible, 
through such control, to make the entire milling indus- 
try subservient to its will. 

All of these things are easily possible. Along with 
them is the possibility of making the concentration of 
control so effective that the price of a loaf-of bread 
and of a barrel of flour—which means that of a bushel 
of wheat—will be dominated by those directing the 
policy of the gigantic merger. There may, as suggest- 
ed, be no way to stop it. The law and public opinion 
may be insufficient to prevent completion of the pro- 
moters’ world conquering plans. 

It does not, however, appear that there is no virtue 
left in protest. Granting that it may in the end prove 
to be ineffective, there yet remains something to be 
said for opposing it to the extent that opposition is 
possible. No one has yet been heard to advance one 
single sound argument in favor of the supermerger, 
regarded from the standpoint of its effect on baking, 
milling and the public interest. Its virtues apparently 
are wholly confined to the profits to be gained through 
its organization. 

To oppose it may be useless, fruitless and bootless. 
Time will perhaps best establish whether those are 
right who hold it to be an evil thing, or whether right 
is on the side of those who believe it is merely a 
modern development and, in any case, “what are you 
going to do about it?” ’ 


. FIGURING FEED 

D URING the past three months the ntillfeed market 

has advanced something like five dollars a ton, 
and this increase represents by far the larger part of 
whatever profit the flour mills may have made on their 
total sales during the period. Most of their flour 
prices made in the early fall for shipment in sixty 
or ninety days were based on feed at approximately 
the October 1 level; the advance, while hoped for, could 
not be regarded as by any means certain, and it is 
probable that very few mills speculated on it to the 
extent of taking it for granted in figuring their flour 
prices. 

The situation just now is considerably more com- 
plex than it was three months ago. Millfeed has gone 
up, and is now at a point where many buyers consider 
its price rather high. In October there was hardly 
room for more than one opinion as to what the feed 
market would do; as things now stand, there are plenty 
of men well informed as to the feed business on 
both sides of the argument. 

Following the law of averages, millfeed is more 
likely to advance than to decline between the middle 
of January and the middle of April. Figures cover- 
ing the past decade and a half show that in eleven 
out of the fifteen years feed prices have been higher 
on April 15 than they were on January 15, the average 
amount of the increase being about fifty cents a ton. 
On the other hand, in the past six years there has been 
an even break; in three years feed has advanced be- 
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tween January and April, and in the other three it 
has gone down. Furthermore, in these past six years 
the losses have been in the aggregate somewhat greater 
than the gains, owing largely to a drop of at least 
seven dollars and fifty cents a ton in the early spring 
of 1921. 

This makes it clear that any mill which assumes 
a continuance of present feed values in figuring its 
flour prices for sixty- or ninety-day shipment is run- 
ning a certain amount of risk. Feed prices may hold 
steady, or they may advance; it is equally possible that 
they may decline. Under the circumstances, the only 
safe practice in calculating flour quotations for de- 
ferred shipment is to figure the feed at a considerable 
discount under current prices. There is so much dis- 
agreement among those best qualified to forecast the 
feed market that reasonable caution dictates a very 
conservative course on the part of the mills. 





SPECULATION AND THE FARMER 
HILE wheat prices were declining, as the result 
of an oversupply and the inability of many 
countries, normally large importers of wheat, to buy 
in accordance with their actual needs, there was much 
complaint on the part of the farmers, and still more 
from their self-constituted advocates, that the wheat 
growers were the victims of speculation. There was 
constant pressure on Congress to pass laws limiting, if 
not entirely prohibiting, all trade in wheat futures, and 
it was argued that such action would tend to increase 
the actual value of wheat on the farm. 

The average speculator in wheat, or in any other 
commodity, is normally on the bull side of the mar- 
ket, and when prices are falling he tends to stay out. 
Accordingly, the amount of trading in wheat futures 
during the period of low prices was very much less 
than had been the case for many years previously. 

Last summer and fall, on the other hand, the rapid 
advance in wheat values, due fundamentally to world 
supply and demand conditions, brought out once more 
an enormous amount of speculative buying and sell- 
ing. This great increase in the trading in wheat fu- 
tures contributed materially to speeding up the ad- 
vance, 

- Official figures covering the volume of trading in 
grain futures during December, 1924, show that the 
total sales of wheat futures in that month on all the 
so-called “contract markets” of the country amounted 
to 1,528,040,000 bushels, of which total eighty-seven per 
cent, or 1,335,088,000 bushels, were sold on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. This volume has been exceeded only 
twice during the past four years, in March of 1922 
and in October of 1924. It is worth noting that where- 
as the average farm price of wheat on February 1, 
1922, was ninety-seven cents, it was one dollar and 
seventeen cents on April 1, and one dollar and twenty- 
one cents on May 1. The advance in wheat prices 
since the early fall of the present crop year needs no 
comment. 

In other words, it is perfectly obvious that large 
volume of trading in wheat futures, which means an 
increased amount of speculative buying and selling, 
goes hand in hand with higher prices to the farmer. 
Considering the clear statistical evidence on this point, 
it looks as though the people who have attempted to 
put an end to speculative activity in wheat futures 
have been trying to kill the goose that has laid golden 
eggs for the wheat growers. 





A. MATCHLESS PRECAUTION 

ECENTLY the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 

sent out a warning based on a letter from a Kan- 
sas miller reporting that on three different occasions 
within the past few months wheat shipped from ele- 
vators to the mill had been found to contain matches. 
In one case a whole box of matches, and apparently 
not safety matches at that, went into the receiving 
separator and the contents were duly mixed with the 
wheat, 

The carelessness of the average human being would 
be quite unbelievable if examples of it were not so 
frequent. For years there has been an enormous 
amount of publicity regarding the danger of dust 
explosions in elevators and mills, and yet the thing 
which was reported by the Kansas miller is undoubtedly 
happening all over the country. Elevator employees 


are carrying ordinary matches loose in their pockets, 
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with the practical certainty that sooner or later some 
one will let a match drop into the grain. 

The weekly reports of fires in grain elevators and 
flour mills indicate that nearly fifty per cent of them 
are “of unknown origin.” Probably the great majority 
of these fires of undetermined cause are the result of 
sheer carelessness on somebody’s part. It need not 
necessarily be a match, or a whole box of matches, 
casually deposited in the wheat; it may be anything 
from a cigarette stub to a carelessly handled electric 
light or a bearing which nobody has taken the trouble 
to inspect. For a long time nothing happens, and 
then one day there is a spark, and one more elevator 
or mill is erased from the list. 

The box of matches in the wheat may well be taken 
as a symbol of what every elevator operator and every 
millowner needs to guard against. Above all, it shows 
the responsibility which rests on the shoulders of each 
individual employee. Every man in a grain elevator 
or a flour mill, no matter what his task, is in a posi- 
tion of trust, and to some slight degree also of danger. 
It is only by making each man realize his obligation to 
the company, to his fellows and to himself that the 
safety of the plant and those within it can be ade- 
quately protected. 


SIDE-SHOW TACTICS 

NCE upon a time there was a famous barrel of. 

oil which dwelt at roadside freight offices and 
was always in distress. Anybody who wanted to pro- 
vide a permanent home for this migratory barrel could 
have it by paying a price materially below the market, 
but judging from the fact that it kept wandering the 
length and breadth of the country, it seemingly never 
found an opportunity to settle down. News regard- 
ing the poor thing has of late been so scanty as to 
indicate that, if it has not ceased traveling entirely, 
it has at any rate become completely exhausted, and 
takes journeys only on rare occasions. 

Apparently, however, its place is being taken by 
the wandering carload of flour. Not long ago, for 
example, the district sales manager for a well-known 
milling company told a baker in his territory that the 
mill had three cars of flour placed on track because 
the mill storage was full, and that the manager was 
authorized to sell this flour at a considerable discount 
under the market price if he could wire immediate 
instructions to ship it. 

One would think that by this time such selling 
tactics would have passed away. They belong with all 
the other discredited methods of a period when the 
buyer of any commodity was assumed to be intellectu- 
ally on the level of a moron, and when the salesman 
was expected to use the tricks of a side-show barker. 
It is thoroughly disheartening to see any effort to 
revive selling schemes of this sort, for it shows that 
the milling industry is still sorely in need of education. 

The baker of today knows a good deal more about 
business methods than his prototype of a generation 
ago. He knows that a mill which has cars of flour 
standing on track without any destination is obviously 
making more flour than it can sell. He immediately 
questions the wisdom of doing business with any con- 
cern which not only grinds but actually loads flour for 
which it has no purchasers. To make matters still 
worse, the agent in question not only offered the flour 
to the baker at less than the market price, but added 
that if this did not appear satisfactory, he would be 
glad to receive “your very best counter-offer.” In 
other words, the salesman virtually admitted that the 
mill had three prices: its published quotation, its 
marked-down bargain price, and the still lower level 
set by the buyer himself. It is hard to see how any 
mill can expect its customers to take its quotations 
seriously when it is so ready to advertise the fact that 
they are simply a basis for concessions. 

It is to be assumed that, in most cases when such 
offers are made, the mills themselves do not know 
what is going on; if that is true, their confidence in 
their field representatives is sadly misplaced. It is bad 
enough to cut prices; it is infinitely worse to adopt 
side-show methods which not only injure the market 
for everybody, but discredit the mill making use of 
them with every buyer who has intelligence enough to 
see what they really mean. Millers have for years 
ridiculed the good old barrel of oil; they ought to 
know better than to imitate it with cars of flour on 
track. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan,6 Jan. 6 
Jan,10 Jan.3 1924 1923 


Minneapolis . 201,560 212,987 242,970 223,335 





St. Paul ....... 7,252 6,405 10,217 7,590 
Duluth-Superior 16,395 12,480 13,360 9,790 
Milwaukee ..... 5,211 6,500 3,500 3,200 

Totale .....s. 230,418 237,372 270,047 243,915 
Outside mills*. .172,075 186,666 196,133 163,794 





Ag’gate sprg.402,493 423,038 466,180 407,709 


St. Loule ...0c. 20,000 19,000 31,100 27,600 
St. Louist ..... 38,200 35,400 35,900 37,300 
I aie 6 kaa 183,860 159,500 101,805 76,465 
Chicago ....... 36,000 ges 35,000 20,000 
Kansas City....105,687 116,05 76,600 89,500 
Kansas Cityt...358,307 304, ‘a3 270,704 250,365 
Omaha ........ 21,767 20,063 19,798 14,077 
St. Joseph ..... 37,448 33,827 22,956 18,884 
RTIRE,. oc ccceces 28,595 27,386 16,194 29,045 
WEEOMEOR ccccccs 39,796 30,202 32,889 29,577 
Toledo ..c.c00- 38,800 29,600 22,900 16,500 


eeeeene 100,911 67,685 44,150 51,440 
11,973 10,548 7,877 9,965 


Toledot 
Indianapolis ... 


Nashville®*® .... «esse 87,026 75,381 69,670 
Portland, Oreg. 39,060 42,125 52,181 20,225 
Seattle ....cce6 23,861 16,591 39,317 28,930 
Tacoma ....... 15,475 12,923 39,760 22,960 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. - The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 5 Jan. 6 
Jan.10 Jan.3 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...... 36 38 43 30 
St. Paw) ...scccece 33 29 41 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 34 36 26 
Milwaukee .....+- 43 45 29 20 
Outside mills* .... 53 47 48 43 

Average ore: 42 41 45 41 
St. Louis ...... 31 31 49 55 
St. Louisf .......- 44 41 41 48 
BRUEGIO cececccceve V7 67 61 46 
Chicago ....+..666 90 88 88 58 
Kansas City ...... 71 78 61 67 
Kansas Cityt ..... 64 55 53 48 
Omaha ....-eeeree 79 73 79 60 
St. Joseph ....0+. 78 71 48 40 
Balina ..cccccccsee 62 59 40 62 
Wichita ......00+. 60 46 51 45 
Toledo ..csccceces 81 62 50 34 
rer ir 69 58 50 36 
Indianapolis ...... 60 53 39 43 
Nashville**® .....-.- se 61 38 40 
Portland, Oregon.. 63 67 84 35 
Beattle occcsecseces 45 $1 74 55 
Tacoma ...-cersss 27 23 70 40 

Totale ...--see0% 63 57 57 48 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


BATTLE AGAINST BLACK 
.STEM RUST NOT ENDED 


Governor Theodore Christianson, of 
Minnesota, was elected president of the 
Conference for Prevention of Grain 
Rust at its fourth annual session at the 
University of Minnesota Farm this week. 
H. L. Bolley, dean of the North Da- 
kota College of Agriculture, was chosen 
vice president. Members of the execu- 
tive board were elected as_ follows: 
Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois; J. A. 
Kitchen, North Dakota commissioner of 
agriculture; J. F. Reed, president Min- 
nesota Farm Bureau Federation; M. L. 
Noon, president Michigan Farm Bureau 
Federation; C. E. Hearst, president 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; F. M. 
Crosby, Minneapolis. Carlton Hanton 
was named secretary and treasurer. 

Resolutions were adopted warning the 
public that grain will not be free from 
black stem rust epidemics until common 
barberry eradication is more nearly 
complete. 

In welcoming the members of the con- 
ference to the University, E. M. Free- 
man, dean of the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture, strongly advised against a 
too optimistic interpretation of the rela- 
tive absence of rust in the spring wheat 
region last season. 

“Because we had comparatively little 
rust in 1924 does not mean that we 
shall never again suffer serious losses,” 
said Dean Freeman. “In the past seven 
years more than 10,000,000 common bar- 
erry bushes have been removed, and 
we have reason to be hopeful that this 
tremendous decrease in the number of 
sources of rust inoculum has insured us 
against the recurrence of such terrifical- 
ly destructive epidemics as occurred in 
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1916, when the loss reached a total of 
some 200,000,000 bus of small grains. 

“In spite of the many significant ob- 
servations which lead us to believe that 
we are winning the fight against stem 
rust, we know there are enough com- 
mon barberry bushes remaining in the 
north central area to account for some 
severe losses when weathér conditions 
are favorable for the spread and devel- 
opment of rust.” 





NEW ZEALAND GRAIN SOWINGS 
According to figures compiled by gov- 
ernment statisticians, gained from infor- 
mation furnished by grain growers of 
New Zealand, the areas sown or to be 


sown to wheat and oats in that country 
for the season 1924-25 are for wheat 
170,000 acres, and for oats 480,000. The 
great bulk of this acreage is found in 
the South Island. Compared with the 
acreage for 1923-24, the present season’s 
sowing indicates a falling off of about 
8,000 acres in wheat, and a gain of about 
63,000 acres in oats. 





WINNIPEG PRICES ADVANCE 
Wiwnirec, Man., Jan. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour prices here have ad- 
vanced 40c bbl since Saturday, makin 
top patents $9.90, jute basis. Bran an 
shorts are $1 ton higher. 
G. Rock. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


Week ending—_,, 
Jan. 5,°24 Dec. 27, °24 


m—— July 1 to——_, 








qonncmmcammanes 
Wheat to— Jan. 3, °25 Jan. 3,°25 Jan. 5,°24 
Oe ee 1,198,000 79,000 602,000 13,879,000 4,198,000 
United Kingdom.... 243,000 43,000 482,000 31,489,000 10,153,000 
Other Europe ........ 450,000 24,000 221,000 44,587,000 11,617,000 
GRBER cescescccsscces§ ebeess jj. setbes jj§§ leebans 47,836,000 16,044,000 
Other countries ...... 26,000 644,000 509,000 7,190,000 15,555,000 
TEER 28s cacieease *1,917,000 790,000 1,814,000 144,981,000 57,567,000 
| APPETITE TTT Tee $40,000 =. a wes 292,000 18,429,000 7,659,000 
COP cecdocccsescceces 93,000 496,000 145,000 3,813,000 7,070,000 
WE 6006 5054600000605 62,000 44,000 52,000 . 4,044,000 1,008,000 
Pree 54,000 eceeece 54,000 27,862,000 9,359,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports.. 1,899,000 262,000 1,731,000 27,100,000 60,134,000 


*Including via Pacific ports 61,000 bus. 
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Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 10—-(pectal Ca- 


ble)—Heavy stocks depress the mar- 
ket, and trade is generally very slow. 
Resellers offer Canadians at 3s below 
c.f. prices. Mills offer top patents at 
57s 6 
at 55s on ($9.25 bbl), c.i.f., February 
shipment, Minnesota exports at 53s 
($8.83 bbl) and Kansas exports at 55@ 
58s ($9.16@9.66 bbl), but good straight 
run on spot is selling at 52s ($8.66 bbl). 
Australians’ spot value is 49s 6d ($8.25 
bbl), c.i.f., and January 48s ($8 bbl). 
Home milled straight run is equal to 49s 
6d ($8.25 bbl), c.i.f. 
C. F. G. RarKkes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
Ten ecceae 179% 155 176% 173% 
Beedecae 177% 153% 174% 171% 
Dovccese 179% 153% 175% 173 
10 180% 154% 176%. 173% 
arr 185 156% 179% 176% 
ee 186% 157 179% 177% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Jan May July May July 
Vevevese 171% 146% 178% 153% 
cecccce 169% 144% 177 151% 
Duesceee 17% 146 178% 152% 
| eee 172% 146% 179% 152% 
175 147% 183% 153% 
ee 176% 148% 184% 154% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan. May July May July 
Jocccess 188% 185% | o, Bare 
Ripeaked 187% 184% 7s —t—“(“—it«s SW 
ccescece 188% 185% 182% encve 
ere 189 186 a veeoe 
Perr 192% 188% 186% 
ee 194% 191% a a 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan. May July May July 
, Te 128% 129% 122% 123% 
Bs b00ee0 128% 129% 121% 122% 
Dr ccccee 128% 129% 122% 123% 
ae 128% 129% 122% 123% 
eee 130 130% 123 124% 
Bes ssens 130% 131% 123% 124% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May ond 
Veseeees 62% 62 57% 
Dive sees 61% 61% 57% 
Perea 62 61% 57% 
ee 62% 61% 57% cece 
Pere 62% 62% 57% 58% 
res 62% 62% 57% 59% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
Vevcoces 155% 138 | rr 
Becvecee 154 136% As 
eveeene 155% 137% 145% rire 
| eee 156% 138 ne “nrdees 
Bescsves 158% 139 | aa 
ee 160% 140 orn 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan. Jan. May Jan. May 
Bocnsvce 308 308% 303% 305% 
Besvtace 306% 306% 303 304% 
ar 07 307% 303% 304% 
»| eres 308% 308% 305 306% 
Serer 310 310% 306% 308 
| 311 | eee yr 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 


March May 
Be, TF rte dencdvovececs 138 9%d 13s 6%d 
(OS Srrevrr err rrr ere 13s 7%d 138 5%d 
SOM. BO cccvccsccecseses 13s 7%d 13s 5%d 
Gs BD cep cesescovcves 13s 7%d 13s 5%d 
/ 7 Ree ere 138s 8%d 13s 6d 
/ SS Oe eee eee 13810%d 138 8%d 





VALUE OF BAKERY AND MILL 
PRODUCTS IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bakeries in Kansas 
City manufactured, in 1924, products 
valued at $18,856,000, according to a 
compilation made by the local Chamber 
of Commerce. This was enhanced by 
the large plants operated here by the 
Loose-Wiles and National Biscuit com- 
panies. The value of flour and feed 
made by Kansas City mills last year was 
about a aia dtatas it was estimated. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





UNITED STATES WHEAT IMPORTS 

Imports of wheat into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for —— in the week 
ending Jan. 3 amounted to 50,000 bus, 
and from July 1, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925, 
2,715,663. Imports of wheat for con- 
sumption, on which duty is paid, amount- 
ed to 5,310 bus for the wok ending Jan. 
3, and from July 1, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925, 
192,590. 


@58s 6d ($9.58@9.75 bbl), exports 
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RECORD WHEAT PRICES 
PAID IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 13.—(Special 
Telegram )—For the first time since Jan- 
uary, 1921, wheat sold today in Kansas 
City for $2 bu. The top price was for 
a car of red wheat, which commanded 
2c over that figure. This is the highest 
price paid here for wheat during times 
of peace in a generation or more. Mills 
today figured a good mill mix at $1.85 
@1.95, with a mix containing 85 per cent 
soft wheat worth $2 or over. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


STATE OPERATED BANK 
SHOWS LARGE DEFICIT 


The Bank of North Dakota, which is 
a state owned and state operated insti- 
tution, has had its capital stock wiped 
out and has sustained additional losses in 
the five and one half years since it 
opened for business, according to an 
audit report by Temple, Brissman & Co. 
recently submitted to the state industrial 
commission. 

According to the auditors the chief 
losses “have been due to economic condi- 
tions.” Among doubtful assets—loans 
and redeposits in closed banks—are 
amounts in the Scandinavian-American 
Bank of Fargo and the Equity Co-oper- 
ative Packing Co., Fargo. 

“It will be observed,” says the audit 
report, “that the deficit more than ex- 
ceeds the capital account furnished by 
the state bank bond series of $2,000,- 
000. The loss merits prompt attention, 
as it would appear that it must be re- 
stored through a deficiency tax levy 
rather than from bank earnings.” 

“In brief,” the report continues, “the 
bond liability still exists and there are 
not sufficient available tangible resources 
to meet all of the regular liabilities of 
the bank and pav off the bond issues for 
its working capital.” 

This deficit recalls the loss of $777,- 
317.08 made by the North Dakota State 
Mill & Elevator at Grand Forks, in two 
years of existence, announced in No- 
vember, 1924, by the managing board. 








RATES ON SELF-RISING 
FLOUR ARE GIVEN HEARING 


Reviewing the fact that certain baking 
powder manufacturers have filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission seeking an adjustment of 
rail rates and classification as between 
baking powder and self-rising flour, A. 
P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, says in a bulletin to mem- 
bers that the case was heard before an 
examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Providence, R. I., on 
Dec. 17. Herbert J. Campbell, com- 
merce counsel, participated in the hear- 
ing, representing the Federation on be- 
half of those members who manufac- 
ture self-rising flour. A decision will 
not be published for some time, but Mr. 
Husband is of the opinion that it is 
doubtful if the present basis of rates 
for self-rising flour will be affected. 





WORLD’S COTTON CROP 

The world’s cotton crop last year, al- 
though not a record one, is probably the 
largest in the last nine years. Estimates 
or forecasts of production have been re- 
ceived from all of the principal produc- 
ing countries except Brazil, and from 
some of the minor countries. The esti- 
mated aggregate production as reported 
for these countries, which normally ‘pro- 
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The erratic wheat market continues to make flour buyers exceedingly cau- 
tious, but although the general absence of business for deferred shipment leads 
most millers to call the market very dull, there seems to be a fair volume of 


purchasing for delivery within the next 30 days. Certainly conditions in the 
trade are a good deal better than they were either one or two years ago at this 
time. Resellers have not enough flour on hand or ordered to be able to make a 
very serious impression on the market, and the mills are, for once, not meeting 
the ruinous competition of their own flour forced on the market at low prices 
earlier in the crop year. 

Flour prices are at the highest point they have reached since the break in 
wheat prices four and a half years ago, with springs and hard and soft winters 
running close together. The advance in wheat, which on Jan. 13 took Chicago 
May up to a high point of $1.88, has been accompanied by a slightly weaker 
tendency in millfeed, with the result that flour prices have had to carry the full 
advance. Mills show no signs of weakening as to the future, and prices for 
60- and 90-day shipment are being maintained at a fair margin over current 
delivery levels. 


OUTPUT PICKING UP ° 


The advance in prices is bringing in shipping directions on old orders in in- 
creasing volume, and there has been a fairly consistent improvement in the rate 
of mill operation, which is now materially better than at this time in either 1924 
or 1923. 

The spring wheat mills of the Northwest report for the week of Jan. 4-10 a 
total flour production representing 42 per cent of capacity, a gain of 1 point 
from the week before, 3 points less than for the same week of 1924, and 1 point 
ahead of the same week in 1923. The mills outside of Minneapolis show a gain 
of 6 points over the previous week, 5 points over last year, and 10 points over 
1923. 
The Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills report a 66 per 
cent output, 6 points ahead of the preceding week, 14 points over the same 
week in 1924, and 13 points better than two years ago. The Ohio-Indiana-Mich- 
igan soft winter wheat mills report 69 per cent production, a gain of 11 points 
from the week before, 19 points ahead of the first week of January in 1924, and 
33 points better than the same week in 1923. 

Buffalo reports 77 per cent output, a 10 point gain for the week, and 16 
and 31 points ahead of the same weeks in 1924 and 1923, respectively. Owing to 
the recent increase in Buffalo’s capacity, the production last week, 183,860 bbls, 
was two and one half times what it was in the same week of 1923. 

The mills of the St. Louis district gained 3 points for the week, to 40 per 
cent, but were behind the two previous years by 3 and 10 points, respectively. 
The soft winter wheat mills of the Southeast, turning out about 65 per cent of 
capacity, were a full 25 points ahead of both 1924 and 1923. 

On the north Pacific Coast flour production gained 3 points, to 45 per cent. 
This was far below the figure for the same week in 1924, when heavy oriental 
business brought production up to 76 per cent of capacity, but was about the 
same as the first week in January of 1923. 








duce between 93 and 96 per cent of the 
world’s total, amounted to 22,211,000 
bales of 478 lbs net, compared with 17,- 
928,000 last year and an average of 22,- 
718,000 bales in the pre-war period 1909- 
13. Provided all other countries pro- 
duced the same amounts last year that 
they did in 1923 the total world’s crop 
would be 23,600,000 bales, or about equal 
to the 1909-13 average. 


IMPORTANCE OF GROUP 
MEETINGS EMPHASIZED 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, says in a recent bulle- 
tin to members, referring to the value 
of group meetings of millers: “It is im- 
possible to estimate the good resulting 
from the recent series of meetings 
throughout the country. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that where 
group meetings are held frequently 





* trade difficulties are reduced and con- 


fidence inspired. We urge that millers 
everywhere assemble in group meetings 
as frequently as possible to discuss local 
problems; we would appreciate being ad- 
vised of anything of general interest 
to the trade that transpires at such 
meetings. Where questions involved 
have more than a local influence, it is 


suggested that several groups meet to- 
gether to discuss them; where such meet- 
ings are planned we would like to be 
advised promptly of date and place of 
meeting, in order that President Ander- 
son or the writer may attend if possible.” 





LAKE RECEIPTS AT BUFFALO 

Borra.o, N. Y.—Lake receipts for 1924 
at this port show a total of 283,894,826 
bus, divided as follows: wheat, 180,275, 
738 bus; corn, 15,808,430; oats, 27,669,- 
861; barley, 25,293,580; rye, 20,554,847; 
flaxseed, 14,291,320. Flour receipts were 
5,458,920 bbls; feed, 262,070 sacks. 

M. A. McCarruy. 





ADVANCE IN TORONTO PRICES 
Toronto, Ont., Jan. 13.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Spring wheat flour in the do- 
mestic market has advanced 30c since 
Saturday, making top patents $10.60 
bbl, and export patents $9.90, delivered. 
Export prices are 2s higher, mills now 
asking 56s, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports. 
A. H. Battey. 





The use of wheat in France is limited 
to human consumption, there being laws 
and decrees prohibiting its use in ani- 
mal feedstuffs or for industrial purposes. 
On the other hand, there is no legislation 
limiting the use of rye. 
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Buckwheat flour prices remain firm, 
but demand appears to be no more than 
seasonal. Buying is being done on a 
fairly steady scale to meet current re- 
quirements, transactions rarely being in 
more than single car lots. Stocks are 
not believed to be heavy. 

Buckwheat grain prices have scored a 
slight advance, due to more active buying 
by millers and to the fact that growers 
are holding for a higher figure. The 
supply of grain available in the East, 
however, is reported to be well cleaned 
up. 

According to the annual report of 
Paul H. Kirk, federal statistician for 
the Minnesota co-operative crop report- 
ing service, Minnesota’s buckwheat acre- 
age in 1924 was 57,000, the yield 15 bus 
per acre, the total production 855,000 
bus, and the total farm value on Dec. 1 
$872,000. These figures compare with 
49,000 acres in 1923, yielding 13 bus per 
acre, and a total crop of 637,000 bus 
valued at $573,000, and with 75,000 acres 
in 1922, yielding 14 bus per acre and a 
total crop of 1,050,000 bus valued at 
$840,000. 

Mriwneapouis.—Prices in the buck- 
wheat market are firmer, and the mod- 
erate grain offerings are in fair to good 
demand. Few full carloads are coming 
on the market. Japanese buckwheat is 
quoted at $2.50 cwt, and silver hull and 
mixed $2.45. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for buckwheat 
flour is not very active. Sales are mainly 
in less than car lots, and purchases of 
larger amounts are few. The trade ap- 
parently has its needs covered for the 
present, although stocks are not consid- 
ered heavy. Medium white buckwheat 
flour was quoted Jan. 10 at $4.15 cwt, 
in cotton 100’s, car lots, basis Chicago. 

Mitwavkee.—An advance of 25c cwt 
has occurred in buckwheat prices, due 
to the fact that grinders are actively 
buying grain to meet increased needs, 
which have reached midseason dimensions. 
Sales of buckwheat flour are reported 
good, and probably equal to the average 
at midwinter. Buckwheat growers have 
been holding back supplies for better 
prices, and the movement is now increas- 
ing under this stimulation. Nominal quo- 
tations, Jan. 10: silver hull, $2.40@2.50 
ewt; Japanese, $2.55@2.60. 


Toronto.—The buckwheat market is 
unchanged. Dealers report both demand 
and prices steady. On Jan. 10 Canadian 
sellers were asking 90@95c bu for good 
quality buckwheat, in car lots, on track, 
country points in Ontario, according to 
freights. 


Burrato.—There was a heavy supply 
of buckwheat early in the season. Seed 
oats in New York state, due to the con- 
tinued rains in the spring and early fall, 
did not come up, and the same acreage 
was planted to buckwheat. This supply, 
however, cleaned up nicely with a strong 
demand for export and a good call here 
from chick feed mixers. There is little 
available now, and demand is light. 
American bickwheat is offered at $2.38 
per 100 lbs, and Canadian for export at 
considerably less. Export demand has 
been good, but the sale of the few rail 
arrivals is largely a matter of finding 
some one in need. There is no specula- 
tion at present. Buckwheat flour is of- 
fered by mills here at $9 bbl, and while 
there is no urgent demand, sales are 
steady. Wholesale produce men offer 
sacks containing 12 5-lb bags at $2.75. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS - 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 13. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.20@ 9.80 $9.70@10.25 $....@.... occceMooce $9.65 @10.25 $9.75@10.00 $10.05@10.25 - $10.75@10.90 $9.75 @10.30 $9.75 @10.50 
8.95@ 9.45 9.50@ 9.75 Sere cvcoe@ee 9.15@ 9.90 9.25@ 9.50 9.65@ 9.90 9.50@10.65 9.25@ 9.75 ove cece 
7.50@ 8.20 7.70@ 7.90 See -@.. 8.50@ 8.95 cece 8.65@ 9.15 8.35@ 9.40 coos @ecee SWE eves 
8.80@ 9.30 oo Qe 9.00@ 9.75 -@.. 9.65@10.15 9.50@ 9.75 9.65 @ 10.15 9.25@10.00 9.50@10.00 8.75@ 9.50 
8.30@ 8.70 oMeos 8.25@ 9.00 ..... @.. 9.00@ 9.55 9.00@ 9.25 9.15@ 9.65 coceMoese 8.90@ 9.50 rrr. «tre 
7.20@ 7.75 coe 7.20@ 7.76 coe @.. 8.00@ 8.65 gece @eces o* oo @ecee coco @Qeece soce@ cece 
8.75@ 9.50 oo @Decee --@. -@.. cove@eoves 9.25@ 9.50 TT, JTTeC 9.35@10.00 9.30@ 9.75 10.00@10.50 
8.30@ 8.90 voeMesee co@Mecce = eo on @.. 8.90@ 9.15 *8.75@ 9.00 *8.40@ 8.90 9.10@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.50 
7.50@ 7.90 cee eEeeece eo@occe ceccs @.. coce@oece Se vee eves 8.10@ 8.75 oe@eves 7.75@ 8.00 
7.55@ 7.95 7.70@ 7.90 ee -@.. 8.25@ 8.65 8.50@ 8.75 8.45@ 8.95 8.25@ 8.60 --@. --@ 
7.35@ 7.65 6.00@ 6.20 coMlence sa0re @. coco @oeces 7.25@- 7.50 et eee 8.00@ 8.25 oo@.- oo « 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
«e++@...- (498) «eee @.... (498) ee Pe PPE sone ieee 
8.50@9.00 9.00@9.20 9.00@9.85 10.20@ 10.50 9.50 @9.80 
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GOOD YIELDS FROM 
AUSTRALIAN CROP 


Wheat Harvest of Nearly 150,000,000 Bus 
Forecast—Exportable Surplus of 100,- 
000,000 Bus Expected 





Me.nourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 14.—In 
many parts of the Australian wheat belt 
farmers are experiencing considerable 
difficulty in harvesting their crops. Nev- 
ertheless, the yields, generally speaking, 
are turning out very satisfactorily, and 
the aggregate outcome promises to be 
highly pleasing. 

Official and other forecasts in the sev- 
eral states put the total expected pro- 
duction for the commonwealth at nearly 
150,000,000 bus, compared with actual 
yields of 124,789,643 and 109,454,842 bus 
for the two preceding seasons, respec- 
tively. 

The detailed results for 1922-23 and 
1923-24, compared with those for the 
current season, are as follows, in bush- 


els: 

1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
N.S. Wales 28,668,000 33,040,000 45,000,000 
Victoria ... 35,697,220 37,795,704 43,500,000 


Queensland, 1,877,836 243,713 3,500,000 
S. Australia 28,784,767 34,551,955 33,000,000 
W. Aust... 13,857,432 18,920,271 23,700,000 
Tasmania,.. 569,587 247,000 400,000 

Totals ...109,454,842 124,798,643 149,100,000 


If the expected figures for this season 
should be realized, there will be avail- 
able for export, in the form of grain or 
flour, slightly over 100,000,000 bus, which, 
in view of the excellent prices ruling 
and promised, should mean a large in- 
crease in wealth for the country. 

In Western Australia, South Australia 
and New South Wales there is a steady 
flow of wheat to the seaboard, but in 
Victoria, owing to the extremely unset- 
tled weather, operations have been great- 
ly retarded, and it is not expected that 
any substantial quantities of grain will 
reach the ports until early in the new 
year. 

WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 

The over-sea movements of wheat and 
flour from Victoria showed a further de- 
cline last month, the quantities having 
been 266,245 and 249,484 ctls, respec- 
tively. 

The output of wheat for the corre- 
sponding month of last year was 399,000 
ctls. Exports for the 11 months of the 
present year and the countries of des- 
tination were as follows, in centals: 

To— Wheat Flour 


United Kingdom ....... 4,155,874 801,498 
TUTORS cc cccccsecsccccas 1,663,992 ...e. 
EE au was 63'S 6b 606-45 269,931 1,289,265 
South Africa ..... er 676,473 442,684 
Java and Sumatra ......  secees 343,257 
a dhe hy 0605450505602. Baneee 467,496 
SOMGR ccccceccevereveses 1,650,888 ...... 
APPS TT errr ee 1,329,553 379,951 

eee eee ee 9,646,706 3,724,151 


For the first 11 months of 1923 the 
exports of wheat amounted to 6,742,029 
ctls, the increase this year having been 
due to the larger harvest. Flour ship- 
ments last month were about 90,000 clts 
less than in October; nevertheless, the 
volume was considered satisfactory. 
The Egyptian trade was maintained on a 
substantial scale. From Jan. 1 to Nov. 
30 the flour exports aggregated 3,724,- 
151 ctls, compared with 3,981,369 for the 
corresponding period of 1923. 

In terms of bushels, the combined ship- 
ments of wheat and flour this season 
equaled 25,015,808, against 20,791,007 for 
the 11 months of last year. 


FLOUR MARKETING 


For a long time considerable dissatis- 
faction has prevailed in respect to the 
conditions under which the sales of flour, 
bran and pollard have been conducted 
in Victoria. These have been the out- 
come of strong internal competition, and 
especially the readiness of a number of 
millers to sell flour to bakers for for- 
ward delivery, spread over several 
months. 

This practice has led to great discon- 
tent, not only among millers but also 
among bakers, because, as a result of it, 
some bread manufacturers have been re- 
ceiving flour, purchased under early con- 
tracts, at as low as £10 10s ton, while 
the current rate has been as high as 
£15 12s 6d. 

The question of placing the marketing 
of mill products on a better footing has 
engaged the attention of millers for sev- 
eral months, and recently members of 





the Victorian Millowners’ Association 
decided that, in future, all sales of flour, 
bran, pollard and wheaten meals should 
be invoiced at the ruling prices on the 
date of dispatch of the commodities, and 
that the terms of payment should be 
cash within one month, without discount 
or deduction of any kind. 

The millers have issued a circular to 
their customers to this effect, and point- 
ed out that the change has been made 
only after very serious consideration, 
and with a view of establishing a bet- 
ter trading system for the mutual bene- 
fit of both parties. 

Commenting on the innovation the 
Melbourne Argus remarks: “Millers say 
that the new arrangements will be of 
assistance to both sections of the trade, 
and will establish more stability in the 
markets. By this they mean that fluc- 
tuations in prices probably will not be 
wide, but they may be frequent. Their 
quotations may be altered daily, but 
prices will be based on the actual value 
of wheat; that is, on over-sea parity.” 


TRADE WITH AMERICA 


The former trade commissioner for 
Australia in America (Donald Mackin- 
non) has returned to the commonwealth, 
his term of office having expired. In a 
press interview he remarked: “I found 
that the Americans were full of good 
will toward Australia. Sometimes it was 
almost embarrassing, because they showed 
it more readily for the dominions than 
for the home country. Somehow the 
American regards the Canadians, Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders as younger 
brothers, and people who are ‘battling 
out’ on their own lines and trying to 
create great democratic states. 

“We have to recognize that, in re- 
gard to foreign affairs, America has got 
herself into a rather difficult position, 
but the encouragement given to the par- 
ticipation by eminent American bankers 
and others in the solution of European 
affairs is evidence of the desire of the 
American people to help as far as they 
can.” 

Questioned regarding the prospects of 
developing further trade between Aus- 
tralia and America, Mr. Mackinnon ex- 
pressed the conviction that the wrong 
method of approach to the American 
markets has been adopted by the Aus- 
tralian producers. Instead of trying to 
enter America from the West, he urged, 
the assault should be made among the 
dense populations of the industrial cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard via the Panama 
Canal. 


CAPITAL FROM AMERICA 


Australians are beginning to feel con- 
siderably flattered by the amount of at- 
tention which the United States of 
America, one way and another, is be- 
stowing upon the commonwealth. It is 
one of the signs of the times that a num- 
ber of representatives of financial houses 
in the United States are at present visit- 
ing Australia with the object of ascer- 
taining and determining how far it af- 
fords scope for investment in the form 
of loans to government and public insti- 
tutions. 

Among the visitors is Birch Helms, 
who represents the private banking 
house of Blair & Coy, New York. Mr. 
Helms recognizes that trade balances 
and exchange rates militate against loans 
from the United States, and that Aus- 
tralia could not desert its banking 
friends in London. At the same time 
he is most appreciative of the many pos- 
sibilities of the commonwealth, and be- 
lieves that openings exist in Australia 
for United States capital. 


TRADE WITH THE EAST 


After consultation with the state gov- 
ernfnents concerned, the federal govern- 
ment has decided to terminate the en- 
gagement of E. T. Sheaf as Australian 
trade representative in the East, with 
headquarters at Singapore. This is a 
significant step, especially in view of the 
termination, 2 little more than a year 
ago, of E. S. Little’s engagement as Aus- 
twallen trade commissioner at Shanghai. 

The latest development appears to 
point to the complete abandonment of 
the policy of official trade representation 
in the East. Questioned on the subject, 
the prime minister (Mr. Bruce) said the 
decision to terminate Mr. Sheaf’s en- 
gagement was based on the view that 
the result which had been hoped for 
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from this form of representation had 
not accrued, and therefore the govern- 
ments interested had resolved to dis- 
continue it. Mr. Bruce added that ef- 
forts lately had been made to stimulate 
exporters and traders to send commer- 
cial travelers to the East, with a view 
of ascertaining whether such results as 
might accrue would warrant further ac- 
tion by the federal government. 
Cuaries J. Matruews. 


-MR. ROTHWELL FORESEES 
LARGER EUROPEAN TRADE 


Boston, Mass.—Bernard J. Rothwell, 
president Bay State Milling Co. and 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills, has just re- 
turned from an extended business trip 
to Great Britain and the Continent. 

Mr. Rothwell was a close observer of 
business conditions while abroad. He 
found that there had been enormous 
speculation early in the season in flour 
and wheat. This had resulted in over- 
buying, so that now resellers were in the 
market offering flour freely at prices 
considerably below what American and 
Canadian millers could accept. In his 
opinion the supplies offered by resellers, 
however, would be exhausted during the 
present month or early in February, and 
that there would be a good demand later 
for flour and wheat. He also found a 
marked tendency in foreign countries to 
do their own milling. 

Another point noted was that the pur- 
chasing power of the working classes in 
England and on the Continent had in- 
creaséd on account of their getting bet- 
ter wages, compared with some months 
ago. The demand from this class for 
white bread was increasing daily. Where 
formerly they were satisfied with dark 
or rve flours, now nothing but white 
bread would satisfy. He thought that if 
present flour prices were maintained or 
continued to advance, the demand for 
white bread might be affected so far as 
the high or poor classes were concerned, 
but that the working classes would con- 
tinue to purchase so long as wages re- 
mained high. 

Mr. Rothwell left Boston Jan. 9 on a 
two weeks’ business trip to the mills in 
which he is interested. 

Louis W. DePass. 








MID-WEST REGIONAL BOARD 
TO MEET IN TERRE HAUTE 


The Mid-West Regional Advisory 
Board will hold its fourth meeting at 
the Hotel Deming, Terre Haute, Ind., 
Jan. 23. This organization was created 
by shippers in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. A call for the meeting 
says that the board, “through its con- 
tacts with the proper railroad officials, 
through its organization machinery and 
through the community of interest rep- 
resented, not only by shippers who are 
affiliated with the board, but all shippers 
in its territory, and through the splendid 
co-operation that is being so freely given 
by the American Railway Association, is 
wonderfully equipped to give tangible as- 
sistance to shippers in solving their 
problems. They should feel free to sub- 
mit their problems to the general secre- 
tary, and the board in turn will grate- 


fully appreciate the co-operation of all © 


shippers throughout its territory.” 





FARMERS OF MANITOBA TO 
FORM COARSE GRAIN POOL 


Winnirec, Man.—At a convention of 
the United Farmers of Manitoba, held 
at Brandon, recently, it was decided that 
this province is to have a coarse grain 
Ee this year, if a drive, which is to 

made by wheat pool organizers at 
an early date, brings in 5,000 contracts. 
Colin Burnell, president of the Manitoba 
wheat pool, gave some interesting figures 
with regard to pool signatories, which 
showed there were 9,224 in Manitoba, 
51,318 in Saskatchewan, and 30,749 in 
Alberta, controlling approximately 11,- 
000,000 acres of wheat. 

G. Rock. 


The total production of sugar beets 
in France is estimated to be 5,664,000 
short tons. This is an increase of 39.6 
‘od cent over 1923, when the total crop 

arvested amounted to 4,059,608 short 
tons. 
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RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 
DOES FURTHER BUYING 
FROM CANADIAN MILLS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Russian 
government last week purchased two 
more. shiploads of flour, one from 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, and the other from the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. It is believed that 
the price was $8.40. There are ru- 
mors that the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, which recently 
sold five cars of flour to Russia, total- 
ing about 30,000 tons, has disposed 
of two more shiploads to the same 
buyer, also at $8.40 bbl. 

Coincident with the reports of 
large sales of flour to Russia, there 
has been a considerable delegation of 
Canadian millers here. Among them 
were C. G. Short, export manager 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real; Charles Ritz, of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal; D. A. 
Campbell, general manager Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. Toronto, and 
Charles S. Band, of the same mill; 
R. V. Biddulph, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





GRAIN FUTURES SALES AT 
CHICAGO REACH BIG TOTAL 


During December the combined sales 
of all grain futures covered by transac- 
tions on the Chicago Board of Trade 
reached a total of 2,443,893,000 bus, or 
an average of 93,995,000 bus daily, for 
the 26 trading days in the month. On 
11 days the volume of trading was in 
excess of 100,000,000 bus. The Decem- 
ber total for Chicago is the largest vol- 
ume of transactions in any single month 
during the past four years. It likewise 
represents 89 per cent of the total trad- 
ing in grain futures for all “contract” 
markets, which is slightly larger than 
usual, : 

Wheat transactions on the Chicago 
Board of Trade during December were 
represented by sales of futures aggre- 
gating 1,335,088,000 bus. This volume 
has been exceeded only twice during the 
past four years,—March, 1922, with 1,- 
477,112,000 bus, and October, 1924, with 
1,352,496,000. Considering all “contract” 
markets with a total trading in wheat 
of 1,528,040,000 bus, more than 87 per 
cent was represented by transactions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Corn trading for the month at Chicago 
was 651,255,000 bus. During the past 
four years this volume was exceeded 
three times,—August, 1924, with 692,910,- 
000 bus, January, 1921, with 661,267,000, 
and June, 1921, with 661,946,000. The 
daily average volume at Chicago was 25,- 
048,000 bus, and at all “contract” mar- 
kets 26,711,000, with a total of 694,484,000 
for the month. 

Oats trading for December aggregated 
372,404,000 bus, which is considerably 
larger than the trading for any single 
month during the past four years. 

In all respects the volume of trading 
at Chicago during December, 1924, was 
much greater than during December, 
1923. In case of wheat more than three 
times; corn, more than two and one half; 
oats, more than seven and one half; rye, 
nearly five and one half times larger 
than last year. For all futures, all grains 
combined, the volume was more than 
pong times greater than for December, 
1 





CANADIAN GRAIN AT BUFFALO 
Burrawo, N. Y.—Receipts of Canadian 
grain at the port of Buffalo have been 
as follows, in bushels: 
1924 1923 1922 


Wheat .... 82,951,402 102,506,667 107,869,146 
Oats ...... 12,234,755 65,132,904 7,169,520 
Rye ....2. 4,081,383 5,321,935 7,882,343 
Barley - 12,951,402 4,623,339 4,984,378 
Flaxseed .. 1,909,842 1,789,339 1,009,359 





Totals ..113,834,869 119,374,174 128,914,746 
M. A. McCartry. 
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INCREASE IN GRAIN RATE 
DEFENDED BY RAILROADS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Representatives of 
five railroads carrying grain and grain 
products between Nebraska, Kansas and 
eastern Colorado points of production 
and Mississippi valley markets testified 
on Jan. 6 before William A. Pique, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission examiner, 
in defense of a proposed increase of 
railroad rates on those commodities, 
which increase has been temporarily 
stopped on the petition of eight cham- 
bers of commerce and trade boards in 
various cities affected. The petitioners 
are the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City; the Atchison, Kansas, 
Board of Trade; St. Joseph, Mo., Board 
of Trade and Chamber of Commerce; 
Omaha, Neb., Grain Exchange; Kansas 
City, Mo., Board of Trade; Wichita, 
Kansas, Board of Trade, and Sioux City, 
Iowa, Board of Trade. 

The principal market points affected 
are those of the southern Mississippi val- 
ley, the carriers maintaining that the 
proposed increase in rates will enable 
them to maintain the same rates to small- 
er market points that are granted to the 
larger centers, and will also enable them 
to make short hauls on the same scale 
as long. The increased use of the motor 
truck was pointed out as one of the rea- 
sons for equalizing the short and the 
long haul. 

Opponents of the rate raise attempted 
to show that the equalization of rates 
as between smaller interior points and 
the larger markets could best be accom- 
plished by a general lowering of the 
rates, which they considered too high. 
This reasoning they also advanced as to 
solution of the short and long haul con- 
troversy. 

William T. Brooking, vice president 
Marshall-Hall Grain Co., St. Louis, took 
the stand in favor of the railroads’ de- 
mands, declaring that St. Louis grain 
dealers are now practically debarred 
from doing business with New Orleans 
in competition with the rates as applying 
to Kansas points, and also because of the 
rates which now permit North Dakota 
fields to ship to New Orleans more cheap- 
ly than Missouri points of origin. 

Charles A. Rippin, traffic commissioner 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, and Asa 
T. Bales, southern sales manager for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., also testi- 
fied, seconding the testimony of Mr. 
Brooking in favor of the railroads. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





PLANS FILED FOR CANADIAN 
GRAIN ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Plans were filed last 
week for the $1,000,000 grain elevator to 
be erected by the Saskatchewan Co-op- 
erative Co., Ltd., of Regina, The eleva- 
tor will be erected on the site of 14 acres 
acquired last month from the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad adjoining city property 
in the harbor turnpike. The substruc- 
ture for which, contracts have been let 
will cost $250,000. R. B. Chandler, en- 
gineer for the company, will supervise 
construction. The plans were filed ‘in 
the name of the James Stewart Grain 
Corporation of New York City. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


AUSTRALIAN CROP CONDITIONS 
Metsourne, Vicroria, Dec. 2.—Show- 
ery weather continues over a large por- 
tion of the Australian wheat belt, but 
especially in South Australia and Vic- 





- toria, with the result that the crops are 


filling out most satisfactorily. Harvest- 
ing operations have been inaugurated in 
all of the four principal producing 
states, and, generally speaking, the grain 
which is being delivered is well up to 
the standard. 

_ In its forecast of the probable yield 
in Victoria the Melbourne Argus puts 


-the total at 46,945,000 bus, representing 


an average of nearly 17 bus an acre. 
The railway commissioners, on the other 
hand, do not expect more than 43,600,- 
000 bus, against an actual yield last 
Season of 37,795,704. The probabilities 
are that a much smaller area than usual 
of the wheat crop will be reserved for 
hay, on account of the abundance of 
natural feed and the ruling high prices 
for wheat. 


Big returns are promised in the River- 
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DECLARES HIGH PRICE OF WHEAT 3 
IS NOT CAUSED BY SPECULATION 


Department of Agriculture Issues Reply to Complaint of Manipulation— United 
States Prices Not Above World Market as Charged—Statement 
That Farmer Gets No Benefit Is Denied 


ina district of New South Wales, where 
marked development has occurred in re- 
cent years. 

Reports from Queensland indicate that 
considerable damage was caused to the 
crops in the Darling Downs country by 
the recent heavy rains, Harvesting is in 
full swing in that state, but owing to the 
unfavorable conditions experienced the 
quality of the grain has been more or 
less affected. 

Further losses have been suffered in 
New South Wales in consequence of 
storms. In one section 25 farms were 
partially or wholly stripped. One farm- 
er lost 2,000 bags of grain. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


SOUTHWESTERN CO. GETS 
NAVY FLOUR CONTRACT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, was 
awarded a navy flour contract last week 
amounting to about 14,000 bbls. The 
average price was equal to about $8.47 
bbl, double sacks, delivered Boston, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Hampton 
Roads, flour to test 11 per cent protein, 
52 per cent ash and 12.5 per cent mois- 
ture. 





Harvey E. Yants. 


GREAT FALLS BAKERIES 
RAISE PRICE OF BREAD 


Great Farts, Mont.—Bakery patrons 
have at last experienced the effect of high 
wheat prices. Within the past week bak- 
eries of the Great Falls territory have 
been compelled to protect themselves 
against the rising cost of production by 
increasing the price of bread. Hereto- 
fore there has been a going price of 1l5c 
for the large loaf, 25c for two, but under 
the new schedule the price is firm at 
l5c the loaf straight. The price of the 
smaller loaf, under the old rule, was 
three for 25c or one for 10c, and by the 
new list it retails at 10c straight. Con- 
sumers, understanding the cause, have 
taken the advance philosophically, for 
bread eaters of Montana have long been 
in sympathy with any policy that meant 
more return for the wheat grower, even 
though it added slightly to general living 
costs. 





Joun A. Curry. 





WISCONSIN STATE MILLERS 
WILL MEET ON JAN. 28 


Mitwavxer, Wis.—A call for the an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association, to be held Jan. 28, 
at the Hetel Pfister, Milwaukee, has been 
issued by William J. Grover, secretary, 
formerly of New Richmond and now 
associated with Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., as eastern sales manager, with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. 

“An effort,’ writes Mr. Grover, “is 
being made to induce George Livingston, 
of Minneapolis, to attend this meeting 
and discuss with us problems of especial 
interest to the rye miller. Mr. Living- 
ston operates a bureau to which most of 
the spring wheat millers of the Northwest 
have subscribed, and he has been of 
material assistance in eliminating abuses 
in that branch of the industry. 

“Another matter that has been dis- 
cussed is the amalgamation of our asso- 
ciation with the recently formed Milwau- 
kee Flour Club, extending its name as 
well as its scope to the entire state of 


Wisconsin.” 
L. E. Meyer. 





MINNESOTA’S CROP VALUES 

The 1924 value of Minnesota’s princi- 
pal crovs, based on Dec. 1 farm prices, 
totals $364,161.000, compared with $267,- 
193,000 in 1923, according to the annual 
report of Paul H. Kirk, federal statis- 
tician for the Minnesota co-operative 
crop reporting service. The report fur- 
ther shows that the crop of 1924 was 
very favorable for all small grain crons, 
both as to yield and price, in every dis- 
trict in the state. Corn, which in 1924 
was 34 per cent of the total grain crop 
acreage, suffered because of an unfavor- 
able season, and the yield and quality 
were disappointing, especially the latter. 
In fact, there will be little so-called mer- 
chantable or commércial corn this year. 
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Under the caption, “Is the Wheat 
Price Too High?” the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is putting forth 
the following explanation of market con- 
ditions: 

“Improvement in the farm and market 
price of wheat during the last six months 
is beginning to cause comment and com- 
plaint. It is not too much to say that 
this is unwarranted. For four years the 
wheat grower has been staggering under 
a load of distress. Depression and de- 
flation have driven hundreds of thou- 
sands of wheat growers from the land. 
The complaints, generally speaking, rest 
upon the misapprehension that *specula- 
tion has driven the price up unduly in 
the United States and hence that the 
United States price must be above a 
parity with the rest of the world. 

“The responsible agencies of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture are 
in constant touch with the conditions 
of supply and demand, not only at home 
but abroad. Prices in a broad sense are 
the result of the expert opinion of the 
world either as to the supply available 
until a new crop is received or as to the 
estimated quantity that will become 
available if the crops have not been har- 
vested. 

“The 1924 wheat situation in the Unit- 
ed States presents a remarkable combi- 
nation’ of circumstances. Last May, 
wheat prices began to rise. The United 
States had reduced her acreage; Canada 
had reduced her acreage; the whole north- 
ern hemisphere had planted 10 or 12 per 
cent less than for 1923. May was a very 
unfavorable month for crop growth, both 
in the United States and Canada. After 
June, except in the United States, the 
condition of the wheat crops of the 
world showed progressive deterioration. 

“Naturally and inevitably, expert opin- 
ion concluded that prices would rise, as 
they necessarily did. Each succeeding 
crop report advised of deterioration in 
the various parts of the world. Even as 
late as November the Canadian crop 
estimates, issued by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, took aff 20,000,000 
bus from the previous figures. Australia 
reported damage due to weather condi- 
tions. Argentina forecasted a crop over 
55,000,000 bus below 1923. The Bulgar- 
ian, French, English, and other crops 
were reported short, and last, but not 
least, the Canadian export surplus, 
which for 1923 was roughly 375,000,000 
bus, was reduced to 175,000,000, 

“The sum of the whole matter was that 
the slight but progressive improvement 
in the United States crop gave us, alone 
of all of the producing and consuming 
countries, a good crop, while generally 
throughout the rest of the world there 
was a shortage of bread grains. While 
our crop was a good crop it was not a 
bumper one by any means; in fact, it 
was 25,000,000 bus below the five-year 
average and was only about 70,000,000 
bus more than the small but disastrously 
low priced crop of 1923. 

“This statement of the world situa- 
tion shows unmistakably the reason for 
the prevailing price and also indicates 
that the conjunction of circumstances 
responsible for it is one that is unlikely 
to occur on the average more than once 
in many years, and hence does not war- 
rant expectation of continued high prices 
in future years. A Europe still pros- 
trate from the after effects of war must 
perforce make almost superhuman ef- 
forts to meet her needs through home 
production. 

“The charges are in circulation that 
the grower is receiving no benefit from 
the high prices of wheat and that the 
consumer is being unduly mulcted as a 
result of them. Furthermore, the grain 
exchanges are held responsible for exist- 
ing conditions which those unfamiliar 
with the facts call very bad. Certainly 
complaint against wheat prices being too 
high is unwarranted when they have 
merely attained a parity of purchasing 


power with all commodities and when 
the index number of wheat prices is still 
far below the index number of wages. 

“That the farmer is being benefited is 
easily demonstrable, for the 1923 farm 
price of wheat was only slightly more 
than 92c bu while the Dec. 1, 1924, farm 
price was $1.30. Naturally, premium 
qualities have returned to the grower 
much more than the average farm price. 
For instance, during December a co-op- 
erative shipping association in Montana 
sold on the Minneapolis market several 
cars of premium quality spring wheat 
at $2.01. Even with the cost of market- 
ing and the heavy transportation ex- 
pense, this price would yield to the grow- 
er probably more than $1.60 per bu. 

“In connection with the statement that 
United States wheat prices are too high 
compared with the rest of the world, 
the charge is made that Chicago prices 
are higher than those of Liverpool. The 
exact opposite is the case. On a recent 
date when the December future price in 
Chicago was $1.52, in Kansas City it was 
$1.44, while the price in Liverpool was 
$1.77. That speculation, at least in this 
particular situation, is not unduly bur- 
dening city consumers may be concluded 
from the fact that on Dec. 29 May wheat 


‘ was selling at Winnipeg for delivery from 


Fort William elevators at about $1.87 bu, 
while comparable wheat at Minneapolis 
was about $1.75 and contract grade No. 2 
hard at Kansas City was $1.71. The 
superficial inference from these figures 
is that the American price is too low, 
and not too high, as is charged. 

“Exports on an unusual scale play 
their part in the situation. During the 
six months from July to December our 
exports of wheat were over 197,000,000 
bus. During the same period in 1923 
they were only about 81,000,000 bus. In 
other words, although the 1924 crop was 
only 70,000,000 bus greater than 1923, 
exports are already 116,000,000 bus 
greater for identical periods. 

“It is of course inherent in our wheat 
grower’s situation that circumstances 
force him to market immediately or soon 
after harvest. Based on a nine-year av- 
erage estimate, nearly 70 per cent of the 
wheat crop leaves the farm in the five 
months from July to November, inclu- 
sive. May is the high price month of 
the year; it is also the month of lowest 
marketings. To enable growers to bene- 
fit more largely from the high-priced 
period of the year and from years when 
high prices prevail generally, we need 
greater ability on the farmer’s part to 
store on the farm or to hold at ter- 
minals, when economic conditions indi- 
cate the desirability of such a course. 
Habit, stress, our whole marketing sys- 
tem, result in rushing the whole crop to 
market, no matter what range of prices 
prevails. ° 

“Those who have felt concerned re- 
garding the situation have charged the 
Department of Agriculture with failure 
to enforce the United States grain fu- 
tures act. These charges must neces- 
sarily be based upon a misunderstanding 
of the actual facts. The Grain Futures 
Administration of this department has 
competent investigators daily on the 
floors of the important grain futures ex- 
changes. In addition it receives reports 


‘daily showing the outstanding interests 


of all firms. No information in the 
possession of its market supervisors 
gives ground for alarm that the essen- 
tial bread grain of the United States is 
being made the subject of vicious and 
harmful speculation. Nevertheless, if 
citizens have information or evidence 
warranting investigation the department 
is always ready to proceed promptly, 
within its powers, to protect the genuine 
interests of the public, both consumer 
and producer.” 





There are no legal restrictions on the 
use of wheat and rye as food for animals 
in Spain. 
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MINNESOTA’S METHODS OF GRAIN 
MARKETING SUBJECT OF REPORT 





Railroad and Warehouse Commission Makes Year-Long Investigation at Re- 
quest of State Legislature, But Has No Recommendations to Offer 
—‘*No Collusion’ Between Buyers and Sellers 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission has made public its 
report of an investigation into grain 
marketing agencies and methods in the 
state which was conducted by order of 
a joint resolution of the 1923 legisla- 
ture, 

The report consists principally of an 
exhaustive analysis of the business of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
the St. Paul Grain Exchange and the 
Duluth Board of Trade for the 13-month 
period ending Aug. 31, 1924, It carries 
no recommendations to the legislators, 
but is expected to furnish information 
which may be used as a basis for new 
grain sales legislation should the mat- 
ter come before the present legislature. 

The commission reported that in Min- 
neapolis, during the period covered by 
the investigation, 142,590 cars of grain 
were inspected and marketed, and of 
these 3,536 cars were sold more than 
once. The average profit to dealers in 
all these transactions in which they re- 
sold to members was 1.1¢ bu. 

During the period in which the Min- 
neapolis market handled nearly 150,000 
ears of grain, transactions in Duluth 
totaled 61,154 cars, 611 of which were 
sold more than once, and in St. Paul 
1,051 cars were disposed of, largely 
through the Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change, with the resales fixed at 454, or 
nearly one half. The profits on resales 
in Duluth averaged 1.5¢ bu. 

Of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce dealer who figures in resale deals 
classed as “scalp sales” the commission 
has to say that “in a sense he is a 
speculator.” “But,” it continues, “there 
are no indications of any collusion be- 
tween buyers and sellers. On the other 
hand, there is sharp competition. The 
sellers use their best efforts to get the 
best market price they can, and a com- 
parison of the prices paid for cars sold 
only once on the market, with the prices 
paid for scalped cars, shows that the 
prices paid for so-called scalped cars 
are up to the prevailing market price 
of the day.” 

The report, in part, follows: 

“In the Minneapolis market large quan- 
tities of grain are sold direct to the mills 
for the purpose of being manufactured 
into flour, feed and linseed oil.  An- 
other large quantity is sold direct to the 
terminal elevator operators, and another 
large quantity is sold to be shipped out 
of the market without being transferred 
from the car in which it is received. 
Another large quantity is forwarded to 
outside markets, such as Duluth, Su- 
perior, Milwaukee and Chicago, for sale 
in those markets, the remainder of the 
grain being sold to outside points and 
to nonmembers in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul for local consumption. , 

“In the Duluth market conditions are 
different, nearly all grain coming in be- 
ing sold to the elevator companies for 
either storing in their elevators, or ex- 
porting down the lakes. Only a com- 
paratively small portion of the grain is 
0% for local consumption in that mar- 
et. 

“All or nearly all grain coming into 
the St. Paul market is handled by one 
corporation known as the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange, and consists of 
grain bought by that corporation 
through its line elevators in the country, 
owned by it, and grain consigned to it 
by other elevators and individuals, and 
is sold by it to mills, individuals, and 
other terminal markets. 

“The bulk of the grain (97% per cent) 
was sold but once on the market at pre- 
vailing market prices. The cars sold 
more than once are divided into two 
classes of sales, merchandise and scalp 
sales. 

“Resales classed as merchandise sales 
are cars sold by salesmen on the floor 
of the chamber to buyers who buy for 
nonmembers and members who have no 
representatives on the floor, and who 
want the grain for manufacture into 





products for which it is suitable, and in 
case of coarse grains large quantities 
are bought for use in their natural state. 

“These buyers go into the market and 
make their purchases in competition with 
a large number of other buyers, and the 
result is that the grain thus bought 
brings the full average price. The parties 
purchasing are grain merchants, and for 
that reason these sales are classed as 
merchandise resales. 

“Resales classed as scalp sales are cars 
sold to other members on the floor of 
the chamber, who buy the grain with the 
expectation of being able to make a 
profit by selling to some one on the floor 
who wants the particular quality of 
grain contained in the car, or he may 
be of the opinion that the price will go 
up the same day, or the day following, 
and buy for that reason. In a sense he 
is a speculator. 

“As a rule such buyers do very little 
commission business. They are dealers 
who buy indiscriminately from all the 
salesmen on the floor, and when the buy- 
er purchases a car he does not know 
whether the car is a line or member car, 
or a car consigned by a nonmember, 

“Another system of marketing grain 
in Minneapolis has been in operation dur- 
ing the last two years. Associations of 
producers have been organized, the mem- 
bers of which deliver their grain to the 
association, which, upon delivery, be- 
comes the owner thereof, and disposes 
of the grain at such times and in such 
manner as the managers of the associa- 
tion deem best for the interests of the 
members. The wheat received by the 
association is pooled and the net pro- 
ceeds from the sales of all of the wheat 
in the pool are prorated and paid to the 
members of the pool in proportion to the 
number of bushels each member has in 
the pool. 

“During the period covered hy this 
inquiry the American Wheat Growers 
Associated, Inc., handled the pooled cars 
coming to this market. The percentage 
of scalp resales to the number of cars 
handled by the pool is much greater 
than that of those cars bought of other 
salesmen. The net average profit on 
pool cars bought by the dealers and sold 
to other members on the floor is 1%c 
bu. Resales of pool cars differ from re- 
sales of other cars in the market, in that 
250 pooled cars resold were sold by one 
salesman to two firms, and 26 to a third 
firm.” 





SYRACUSE FIRM MAY BUY 
SECOND BUFFALO ELEVATOR 


Burrato, N. Y.—An unconfirmed ru- 
mor is in circulation to the effect that 
the Levi S. Chapman Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, new owner of the Dakota Elevator 
Co., contemplates the acquisition of an- 
other Buffalo elevator property, namely, 
the Great Eastern. It also is understood 
that an option on the plant, expiring 
April 1, has been obtained. 

Sale of the Dakota elevator property 
was consummated Dec. 30. The consid- 
eration is said to have been more than 
$2,000,000. A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., is 
disposing of a $1,000,000 first mortgage 
20-year sinking fund gold loan on the 
property, which was valued by independ- 
ent appraisers at more than $2,000,000, 
the land alone being appraised at over 
$1,000,000. gross earnings of the 
Dakota company are said to have been 
$225,000 annually. 

Connected with the Chapman organi- 
zation are Charles H. Chapman, Syra- 
cuse, secretary and treasurer, John H. 
Brinkman, Buffalo, assistant treasurer, 
and Harry C. Rice, New York City, vice 
president. The elevator will be operated 
as a strictly commercial house. This is 
the nucleus of a large organization look- 
ing toward the development of the most 
flexible terminal on the Great Lakes. 

There is considerable talk of a new 
elevator to be erected on the site, which 
is regarded as one of the most ad- 
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vantageous in this part of the country. 
It is located on the city ship canal op- 
posite the Connecticut terminal elevator 
and near the Washburn Crosby elevators. 
The site contains nearly five acres of 
land, about 1,065 feet being on the canal 
and 142 feet on the inner Buffalo harbor. 
The capacity is 1,200,000 bus, and about 
25,000,000 bus are handled yearly. 
M. A. McCarrtny. 


MINIMUM WAGE SCALE 
FOR WOMEN IN BAKERIES 


Boston, Mass.—As a result of an in- 
vestigation of the baking business of 
Massachusetts, conducted by the Massa- 
chusetts minimum wage commission, a 
wage board has been formed to recom- 
mend a minimum scale of wages for 
women employed in the manufacture of 
bread and other bakery products. The 
board began its work at the State House 
last week, and is composed of seven mem- 
bers, three representing the employers, 
three the women employees and one for 
the public, the latter acting as chairman. 
Statistics show that at present there are 
about 2,500 women employed in the vari- 
ous branches of the industry in this state. 

Louis W. DePass. 








INCREASED SALES REPORTED 
BY SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—A _ considerable increase in 
sales is reported by an important num- 
ber of southwestern mills the first two 
days of this week. Whereas new busi- 
ness has been averaging less than 50 per 
cent for an entire seven-day period, buy- 
ing on Monday and Tuesday was equal 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
cr—Week ending—, 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 Jan. 3, 1925 

5,310 192,590 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 
cr—Week ending—, 


Jan. 3 Dec, 27 
50,000 74,770 


July 1, 1924, to 


July 1, 1924, to 
Jan. 3, 1925 
2,715,663 











to about 75 per cent of a week’s capac- 
ity. Individual orders are generally 
small, bookings being for less than 30 
days’ requirements. Jobbers are more 
anxious for supplies than are other 
classes of trade. Rather substantial 
sales of first clear have also been made, 
Holland, the United Kingdom and the 
West Indies entering the market. Prices 
are $7@7.15, bulk, Kansas City. 
Harvey E, Yantis. 





RECORD PRICE IS OBTAINED 
FOR RECONDITIONED GRAIN 


Burrato, N. Y.—The record price for 
reconditioned grain, paid either in Buf- 
falo or New York City, has just been 
established here by the sale to the J. G. 
McKillen Co., Buffalo, or 42,819 bus 
wheat at the firm’s low bid of $1.55 bu. 
The grain was part of the damaged 
cargo of the William H. Daniels, which 
sank in Buffalo harbor on Dec. 6. 

The Daniels was launched last week 
at the Buffalo dry dock after under- 
going repairs to her plates which ap- 
proximated an outlay of $27,000. The 
portion of her cargo which was undam- 
aged, amounting to about 50,000 bus, 
will be reloaded and held here for win- 


ter storage. 
M. A. McCarruy. 


CREAM MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to 
various rate basing points, Jan. 13, were 
as follows: Cairo, Ill., $5.80; St. Louis, 
$5.60; Little Rock, Ark., $5.95; Memphis, 
Tenn., $5.65; New Orleans, $6; Louisi- 
ana (group 1), $6.15. 





January 14, 1925 


BOSTON GRAIN AND FLOUR 
EXCHANGE IS ORGANIZED 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—At a meeting of the grain board 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce on 
Jan. 12, the Boston Grain and Fiour 
Exchange was organized to take over 
supervision of the Boston grain trade. 
The new organization will withdraw 
from membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce and be a separate organiza- 
tion, but will occupy the present quar- 
ters in the old Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Louis W., DePass. 


FORMER FLOUR SALESMAN 
WINS WRESTLING TITLE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.— Wayne (Big) 
Munn, former University of Nebraska 
football star, and heretofore practically 
unknown in wrestling circles, last week 
toyed with “Strangler” Lewis in a 
match here, and left the ring the ac- 
knowledged champion of the world. It 
took Munn less than 30 minutes to win 
two falls. 

About a year and a half ago, Munn 
was employed by the Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., as a flour 
salesman. Because of his size and 
strength, his ambitions naturally turned 
to the more lucrative professions of 
fighting and wrestling. He came to 
Kansas City, where practically all of his 
wrestling has been done, and has thrown 
every man he has been matched with, in 
short time. 

Since he has been in Kansas City, 
Munn has visited regularly at some of 
the local mill offices, being a.particularly 
close friend to Howard B. Cunningham, 
district sales manager for the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. In return, the millers 
and grain men were Munn’s strongest 
supporters, and always occupied a sec- 
tion of ringside seats in his corner when- 
ever Munn wrestled. The new chani- 
pion is six feet, six inches tall, and 
weighs 265 lbs. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 





BAKERS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
FAVOR STANDARD WEIGHT 


HarrissurG, Pa., Jan. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, at its midwinter meeting 
held here, went on record as favoring a 
standard weight law embodying the prin- 
ciples of the New York and Massachu- 
setts laws, and such legislation will be 
introduced in the present session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature. The associa- 
tion also favors enactment of a law in 
Pennsylvania empowering the state to 
make regulations embodying definitions 
of bread offered for sale in intrastate 
commerce in conformity with federal 
definitions applying to interstate com- 
merce. 

* C. C. Latvs. 





GALVESTON EXPORTS IN 1924 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—The total of 
wheat exports through Galveston in 1924 
was 27,429,582 bus, compared with 11,- 
050,307 in 1923. Flour export figures 
for the first 11 months of the year show 
that 146,692,816 lbs were shipped, com- 
pared with 114,804,444 for the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Dec. 27, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


WOO, BRET wc cccscvece 2,033 2,100 2,015 
July 1-Dec. 27........ 70,922 68,751 72,958. 
Flour, July 1-Dec. 27, 

bbls— 
ee ee ee 8,200 9,152 7,857 
DE bs¢crctucu ees 30 101 270 
Wheat, July 1-Dec. 27, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .610,000 526,000 559,000 
BRED. ceicsecesvecs 142,200 55,100 112,438 
SURED accccccocsres 2,500 14,700 13,040 
Ground by mills...... 325,500 316,200 328,311 
Wheat stocks, Dec. 27, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 97,513 79,393 40,502 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.117,987 154,407 138,961 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The continued strength and unusually 
sharp advance in wheat have rather con- 
founded flour buyers. Many had con- 
fidently expected that Chicago specula- 
tors would liquidate their holdings after 
Jan. 1, and that this action would be 
followed by price recessions. Instead, 
the market has advanced very material- 
ly. Flour buyers are assuming a stub- 
born attitude. They cannot reconcile 
themselves to present prices, and those 
whose stocks are exhausted are buying 
only enough to tide them over tempo- 
rarily. Others who have enough bought 
or coming forward to carry them for a 
few weeks prefer waiting until the last 
minute before placing new orders. They 
feel it is less of a gamble to wait until 
they actually need the flour than to con- 
tract at this time. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
probably did not exceed 40 per cent of 
capacity. On the upturn to the market 
some mills made fair sales, but the ma- 
jority did very little business. As a 
matter of fact, mills are not aggressive 
sellers at this time. They are accepting 
business only from customers in whom 
they have confidence, and usually are de- 
manding shipping directions with orders. 

One or two of the largest Minneapo- 
lis companies temporarily are concen- 
trating their efforts on getting shipping 
directions. They have considerably more 
flour on their books now than a year ago, 
and since buyers have a big profit in 
their purchases the mills can see no rea- 
son for selling more at this time as long 
as buyers are delinquent in furnishing 
directions against old contracts. 

Spring clears are in big demand, but 
very scarce on account of the light opera- 
tions of mills. Sales of fancy clears are 
being made daily within 10@20c bbl of 
second patent prices. This is a rather 
unusual situation. Mills making fancy 
clear are far oversold, and have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market. First 
and second clears are also fairly active, 
with offerings light. An occasional ex- 
port order is received for second clear. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Jan. 13 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-1b 


OGRE. crcncicocis. $9.70@10.25 $6.30@6.80 
Standard patent ..... 9.50@ 9.75 6.20@6.40 
Second patent ....... 9.20@ 9.40 6.05@6.20 
*Fancy clear, jute... 9.00@ 9.10 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute .... 7.70@ 7.90 4.60@65.00 
*Second clear, jute... 5.50@ 6.20 3.25@3.50 

*140-lb jutes. 

RYE FLOUR 


Neither domestic nor export buyers 
temporarily show any interest in rye 
flour. Prices have advanced to a level 
where the trade is uninterested. Rye 
mills did more business up to Jan. 1 
than they did a year previous, so the 
probabilities are that the trade tempo- 
rarily is fairly well supplied for its im- 
mediate needs. 

Pure white is quoted at $7.70@7.90 
bbl and pure dark at $6@6.20, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,010 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 13,253 a week ago. 


DURUM 


Durum flour prices have advanced 75c 
@$1 bbl in the past week. Macaroni 
manufacturers, naturally, have not taken 
kindly to the advance. Purchases are 
limited to one or two cars, and are made 
only by those whose stocks are about de- 
pleted. Those who have their near-by 
wants covered are holding off, having 
little confidence in the market. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 sem- 
olina and durum fancy patent at 5\%c. 


Durum mills are oversold on clears, and 
have withdrawn quotations. The mar- 
ket is nominally $6.20@6.30 bbl, in 140- 
Ib jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Jan. 10, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 46,- 
747 bbls durum products, compared with 
35,036 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
10 was $1.744%4@1.955%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.644%@1.81%. No. 1 amber 
closed Jan. 13 at $1.8644@1.99\%, and 
No. 1 durum at $1.764%2@1.83%. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 124% were in operation Jan. 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Pali- 
sade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan, 4-10 ........ 559,800 201,560 36 
Previous week ... 559,800 212,987 38 
Year ago .....++- 561,100 244,040 43 
Two years ago... 561,100 226,715 40 
Three years ago.. 546,000 224,125 41 
Four years ago... 546,000 242,755 44 
Five years ago... 546,000 386,280 70 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 


apolis mills were 3,250 bbls last week, 


2,500 in the previous week, 2,321 a year 
ago and none two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 


nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller,’ 


with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jam. 6216. .ccccce 348,840 179,327 61 
Previous Week ... 420,690 192,971 46 
Year ago ........ 348,840 186,096 53 
Two years ago... 370,140 196,317 53 
Three years ago.. 421,890 185,953 44 
Four years ago... 411,390 206,976 50 
Five years ago... 424,260 215,035 50 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Dec. 6. 62 70,815 242,477 247,906 7,730 3,612 
Dec. 13. 62 70,815 254,907 237,281 5,539 2,040 
Dec. 20. 62 70,815 230,308 216,738 4,563 1,240 
Dec. 27. 60 69,215 172,846 188,487 5,237 1,810 
Jan, 3. 61 70,1165 192,971 196,174 2,500 11,916 
Jan. 10. 51 58,140 179,327 186,096 357 4,080 


WHEAT 


Based on the close, Jan. 13, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.65 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.62; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.67, No. 1 northern $1.64; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.63, No. 1 northern $1.60; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.63, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.52. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
10 was $1.70@2.12%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.69@1.73%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 13 at $1.78%4,@2.15%, and No. 1 
northern $1.774%4,@1.81\. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 10, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 3,461 4,649 2,753 1,543 
No. 1 northern. .3,094 1,407 750 22 
No. 2 northern.. 988 1,588 449 314 
Others .......+- 4,689 9,558 6,247 6,185 
Totals ....... 12,232 17,202 10,199 8,063 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Jan. 10, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis ...61,779 656,872 74,147 54,342 
Duluth .....+..-. 86,477 23,816 41,597 33,539 
Totals ...... 148,256 80,688 115,744 87,881 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 4-10, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,687,740 1,096,520 750,400 691,680 


Flour, bbis.. 10,130 25,756 220,394 283,240 
Millstuff, tons 782 933 138,319 14,880 
Corn, bus... 960,780 323,350 577,800 330,400 


428,450 582,750 440,840 
160,620 314,760 208,290 
92,300 39,900 75,990 
73,160 44,220 17,810 


Oats, bus. ..1,092,780 
Barley, bus. 484,950 
Rye, bus.... 102,850 
Flaxseed, bus 238,080 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and teeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks.$.....@31.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.45@ 3.50 
Corn meal, yellowt ......+++++5 3.40@ 3.45 
rere 770@ 7.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 6.00@ 6.20 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 8.50@ 8.75 


Graham, standard, bblt . 45 
Rolled Oats®® ...ccccccccsecccee seve @3.12% 
evceccceccers 46.75 @ 48.00 


tPer bbl in 


Linseed oil meal* 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Jan. 10, and 
the closing prices on Jan. 12 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.18@ 
1.23%, $1.23@1.26; No. 3 white oats, 
524%@54%c, 554% @55%c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.373%@1.45%, $1.464%4@1.47%; barley, 
78@94c, 79@9Ize. 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Jan, 12 Jan. 13 Jan. 14 
1923 


Jan. 10 Jan. 3 1924 1922 
Corn ... 305 280 642 225 838 
Oats ..22,160 22,198 6,024 11,776 22,148 
Barley.. 2,179 2,325 924 947 1,004 
Rye ....1,190 1,218 7,494 2,076 1,202 
Flaxseed. 465 453 597 20 221 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 
58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; 
Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore 2c less. 


GOLD MEDAL RADIO NEWS 

The Washburn Crosby Co. has begun 
publication of the Gold Medal Radio 
News, the first number of which ap- 
peared last week as a page advertise- 
ment in the five daily newspapers of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

This enterprise was inspired by the 
generous financial and moral support 
given to the Gold Medal Radio Station 
project by business men of the two cities. 
The publication will be mailed to them 
in bulletin form at biweekly intervals. 

Judging from the first number, Gold 
Medal Radio News will contain a wide 
variety of items concerning the opera- 
tion of the station, which is known on 
the air as WCCO. 


STATE MILL CHANGES 


O. L. Spencer, former superintendent 
for the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., has been made general 
manager, succeeding C. E. Austin, re- 
signed. H.S. Hanson, former head mill- 
er, has succeeded Mr. Spencer as milling 
superintendent. 

NOTES 

C. Clarkson, of the Clarkson Flour Co., 
Chicago, is in Minneapolis. 

E. F. Morris has been made general 
feed salesman for the Washburn Crosby 
Co. in Iowa. 

Clarence W. O’Gordon has resigned as 
manager of the Greenleaf Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and moved to Florida, 

Herbert Strauss, of The Bertley Co., 
feed jobbers, Chicago, visited: mills and 
feed shippers in Minneapolis last week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 13 as follows: 
sight, $4.76%4; three-day, $4.76; 60-day, 
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$4.74%4. 
at 40.25. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., plant of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., visited the home office in Min- 
neapolis last week. 


James G. Parry, manager of the Crisco 
departnient of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, was calling on the trade 
in Minneapolis last week, in company 
with his local representative. 

The International Milling Co. has in- 
stalled two Carter disc separators in its 
mill at Blue Earth, one at Wells, Minn., 
and three in the Davenport and three 
in the Sioux City, Iowa, mills. 


E, K. Warner, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, gave a very 
interesting talk over the radio, Jan. 8, on 
linseed oil meal. His paper will be pub- 
lished in full in an early issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 
~ A fire on Jan. 10 in the Star Bakery, 
Virginia, Minn., owned by E. C. A. John- 
son, did about $1,000 known damage, and 
may have injured a quantity of flour and 
bakery materials stored in the basement. 
Incendiarism is suspected. 


Harry G. Wolf, president The Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., is expected in 
Minneapolis this week. His company 
holds the mortgage against the Para- 
mount Mill here, the period of redemp- 
tion on which has just expired. 


The Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
sending out a daily market letter to a 
selected list of customers. In it, the 
company records the market as it sees 
it, sales, quotations, etc., without at- 
tempting to forecast the future. 

Between $65,000 and $75,000 damage 
was caused by fire which on the night of 
Jan. 13 burned the Edward F, Berkner 
elevator at Sleepy Eye, Minn., to the 
ground. The elevator was nearly filled 
with grain, but only some feed was 
saved, 


_ J. A. Quint has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., to become Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Blackett-Sample-MacFar- 
land Advertising Agency, Chicago, which 
has just been retained to handle the 
Washburn Crosby Co. account. 


The Minnesota Millers’ Club held its 
bimonthly meeting in Minneapolis Jan. 
13. Out-of-town members present were 
H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud, A. L. Good- 
man, Duluth, G. H. Ledbetter, Franklin, 
J. H. Linner, North Branch, A. D. Bro- 
phy, Fargo, and S. C. Eckenbeck, Ap- 
pleton. 

A special Carter disc separator was 
recently shipped to J, Allen Smith, pearl 
barley manufacturer, Marcellus Falls, 
N. Y. This machine was designed to 
make distinct separations of wheat and 
seeds separately from barley. The Car- 
ter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. also recently 
shipped five machines to England, three 
to South Africa and one each to Aus- 
tralia and Chile. 


Three-day guilders were quoted 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan. 13, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
coc From—————_,, 
Phila- Hamp- 


New Bos-Balti- del- ton 





To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
BPOMOR 2.0. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristel ..cse. 38.00 ..0+ wooo 38.00 coe 
Cardifg ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 eee 
Bergen ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 eece 
GO cvccccccs 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 

MTEL 23.00 23.00 23.00 e600 
Dublin ...... 23.00 23.00 23.00 cues 
Dundee ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 .... eves 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 Pry 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eeee 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 sage 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 ose 
Havre ....... 27.60 -+ 27.50 27.60 eee 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... . 2.4 «sees ceee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eees 
Bull .cccccccs 2 cove 3 . eeee 
Leith .......- e - eee 
Liverpool .... . b 22.00 
London ...... y J by 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... ewes 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle ... 23.00 .... ...- eve cone 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 .... .... eos eoee 
Southampton... 24.00 ee ose 00 
Danzig ...... 30.00 30.00 
Pireus ...... 2.50 eos 
Stettin ...... 30.00 ° eee eves 
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KANSAS CITY 


A further rise of about 25c bbl in 
flour prices since a week ago has accentu- 
ated the tendency of buyers to restrict 
purchases to absolute requirements. In- 
dications are that hand-to-mouth buying 
will be the rule for the remainder of the 
crop year, unless a substantial break oc- 
curs in wheat prices. 

Current sales average less than 50 per 
cent of capacity in the Southwest, mostly 
small lot business, and for reasonably 
prompt shipment. In a few instances, 
some of the larger bakers entered the 
market last week for a month’s supplies, 
ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 bbls. These 
are the only bookings of important 
amounts to be made recently. 

One of the features of the present sit- 
uation in this section is the accumulation 
of first clear, which has been growing 
since the falling off in export buying 
before the holidays. Outlets are not 
large enough for the amount being pro- 
duced, and a number of mills have good- 
sized stocks of this grade on hand. Sev- 
eral sales to Hamburg and other Euro- 
pean markets were made last week, most- 
ly at prices equal to about $7, bulk, 
Kansas City, but this business was lim- 
ited to a few companies. Two Kansas 
City mills sold slightly more than 20,000 
bbls first clear to Hamburg on that basis. 

On the other hand, demand for second 
clear is reported to be rather active, with 
some mills sold two and three months 
ahead. Much of this is going to domes- 
tic buyers, generally at prices yielding 
$6@6.15, bulk, Kansas City. 

Shipping instructions continue in about 
the same volume as last week. The gain 
since the first of the year has’ been 
marked, with the passing of inventory 
time evidently an important factor in 
the ordering out of old bookings. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Jan. 10: patent, $9@9.75; 
95 per cent, $8.50@9.25; straight, $8.25 
@9; first clear, $7.20@7.75; second clear, 
$6.25@7; low grade, $5.75@6.15. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Jan. 4-10 ........ 148,500 105,687 71 
Previous week ... 148,500 116,058 78 

Year ago ....++.- 150,900 99,200 65.7 
Two years ago... 132,900 92,833 69 
Five-year average (same week)....- 67 
Ten-year average (same week).....- 76 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Jan. 4-10 ....... 554,310 358,307 64 
Previous week ... 554,310 304,782 55 
Year G80 .ccccces 510,030 290,034 56 
Two years ago... 514,230 276,535 63 
Five-year average (same week)..... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 66 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 13,844 bbls last week, 11,223 in 
the previous week, 22,150 a year ago, and 
17,057 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 24 fair and 26 
slow. e 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
TOR. 4210 2c crcccccvccccccccccsscccenes 57 
Be TU, Docc wee ivccn de trasbcrecess 48 
DOC. B2-BT 2. ccc wccccccvcccesecccccccens 43 
We GD: Seah ve visinwien sen cdeteesarns 79 


8T, JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

, bbls activity 

Jan, 4-10 .. . 37,448 78 
Previous week .. 33,827 71 
Year ago ..... -. 82,614 68 
Two years ago 22,829 48 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output’ of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 
SO, Ge. 6646040008 65,700 39,796 60 
Previous week ..... 65,700 30,202 46 
WOOF BHO .veccseces 64,620 37,838 58 

Two years ago..... 64,620 34,056 62.7 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Jan. 10: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.71@1.99, No. 2 $1.71@1.98, No. $8 
$1.70@1.97, No. 4 $1.69@1.96; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.91@1.99, No. 2 $1.90@1.98, No. 
3 $1.88@1.96, No. 4 $1.85@1.93. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.20@1.20%, No. 3 
$1.19@1.19%, No. 4 $1.18%@1.19; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.20@1.20%, No. 3 $1.19% 
@1.20, No. 4 $1.19@1.191%; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.18@1.18\%4, No. 3 $1.17@1.17%, 
No. 4 $1.16@1.16%. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 10, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls... 11,025 9,100 107,575 104,325 

Wheat, bus.. 589,950 629,100 858,600 465,750 

Corn, bus.... 586,250 590,000 213,750 450,000 


Oats, bus.... 83,300 129,200 123,000 251,600 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 4,400 2,200 6,500 
Barley, bus.. 4,500 25,500 5,200 33,800 
Bran, tons... 1,420 480 6,340 6,060 
Hay, tons.... 8,004 56,856 2,336 2,040 


OPERATIVE MILLERS’ DISTRICT MEETING 

The fourth quarterly meeting of dis- 
trict organization No. 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, has been scheduled for 
Jan. 17, at the Elks’ Club, Kansas City. 
Luncheon will be served at 12 o'clock, 
followed by the business meeting. 

The feature of the meeting will be a 
paper on “Bran,—proper methods of 
manufacture, packing, handling, storing 
and loading to insure keeping qualities,” 
by Leo F. Rakin general superintendent 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Visitors will be welcome, M. F. Dillon, 
secretary, has announced. 


NOTES 

F. A. Inbusch, of the F. A. Inbusch 
Co., flour brokers, Milwaukee, visited in 
the Southwest last week. ; 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, spent 
several days fast week in Iowa. 

A. L. Ruland, manager semolina de- 
partment, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited in Kansas City last week. 

Oscar Wasmer, manager Concordia 
(Kansas) Milling Co., left last week for 
California, where he expects to remain 
for six or eight months. 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, is in 
Chicago. He will probably attend the 
annual convention of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association at Columbus, Jan. 20-21, be- 
fore returning. 

The new feed manufacturing plant of 
the J. H. Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, 
will be ready for initial operations about 
Jan. 15. Besides its feed capacity, it 
will be equipped to manufacture about 
500 bbls corn meal daily. 

At the annual election of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week, the fol- 
lowing were chosen to serve on the arbi- 
tration committee: E. C. Meservey, Jr., 
D. C. Bishop, R. H. Sturtevant, K. G. 
Irons and Paul D. Bartlett. 


Don C. Graham, traveling sales man- 
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ager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, who left here after the holidays for 
a business trip to St. Louis, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, has joined Mrs. Graham in 
Miami, Fla., for a vacation of several 
weeks. 


The Holland-O’Neal Milling Co., the 
plant of which at Mount Vernon, Mo., 
was burned last fall, is planning on re- 
building at Springfield, Mo. It is thought 
that the new mill will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 300 bbls flour, 300 bbls corn 
meal and 3,000 sacks feed. 


R. D. Nathan has been elected 1925 
president of the Kansas City Feed Deal- 
ers’ Credit Bureau. Other officers: Geor 
W. Sellers, vice president; L. C. Worth, 
treasurer; F. R. Warrick, secretary; di- 
rectors, J. R. Blacker, N. H. Vaughan, 
Oscar L. Bauer, John Weise and C. S. 
Scott. 


J. H. Valdes, special mill representa- 
tive for the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, in the West Indies, has re- 
turned to Kansas City after a four 
months’ tour of Latin American markets. 
Prices on the higher grades of flour are 
too high for the people in those countries 
to purchase, he said, and they are using 
substitutes of all kinds. 


Martin E. Ismert, flour broker, has 
moved his offices from the New England 
Building to rooms 231-2 Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, which is the 
name given the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
These offices adjoin those of the Sun Ray 
Products Co., of which Mr. Ismert is 
president. 

Charles L. Roos, who recently resigned 
as manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, has left for Cali- 
fornia, where he expects to spend several 
months, accompanied by Mrs. Roos. 
They will probably make a trip to Hono- 
lulu before returning to the Middle West. 
Mr. Roos will take a year’s vacation be- 
fore re-engaging in business. 

Kansas City public elevators have sold 
2,165,000 bus wheat out of a total stock 
of 14,738,940 bus. The amount sold was 
obtained in a canvass of all public ele- 
vators here, and the bookings include 
both immediate and deferred shipments. 
A similar check made last year at this 
time showed sales of 3,500,000 to 4,000,- 
000 bus out of total stocks of 13,062,000. 

Allen Logan, 1924 president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, and presi- 
dent Logan Bros. Grain Co., has started 
a fund to place an engraved tablet in a 
prominent position on the trading floor 
of the new exchange building to com- 
memorate the members and members’ 
sons who lost their lives in the World 
War. Several hundred dollars have al- 
ready been collected. 


The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has appointed H. R. Perry, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, as salesman in 
charge of the northwestern part of that 
state, and put E. L. White, also of Cedar 
Rapids, in charge of the southern dis- 
tricts. Both men have been previously 
employed by the company as resale men. 
The present change is made on account 
of Gordon B. Wood leaving Iowa terri- 
tory to become sales manager of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 


Besides C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, the fol- 
lowing millers attended the Chicago hear- 
ing on a proposal to lower rail rates on 
flour from the Northwest to eastern ter- 
ritory: Thad L. Hoffman, president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., C. M. Hardenbergh, 
manager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
and M. L. Van Metre, traffic manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice ae 
dent Omaha Flour Mills Co., and H. K. 
Schafer, manager Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb; C. C. Kelly, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; Robert 
R. Clark, president Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and David S. Jack- 
man, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 





SALINA 


Flour trade is picking up in good 
shape, considerable im Be Mr being 
noted in both sales and shipping direc- 
tions. Export trade is quiet, but some 
inquiries are being received and some 
sales worked. Wheat movement is light, 
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due to heavy snows over the entire state, 
and the resulting bad roads. 

Flour prices continue to advance, in 
sympathy with the rising wheat market. 
Quotations, Jan. 8, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: fancy short patent, $9.40@ 
9.80; 95 per cent, $9.20@9.40; straight 
grade, $8.90@9.10. 

Output of Salina flour mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOM, DS cescciccececcaeses 28,595 62 
Previous week ...........-. 27,386 59 


_ NOTES 

C. F. Vanderburgh, assistant sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., is on a three weeks’ trade trip in 
the East. 

H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., was in Kansas City on 
a business trip over the week end. 


ATCHISON 


Brisk inquiry for flour prevails, but 
actual bookings are rather light. Larger 
buyers are not interested at present 
prices, and, while the number of orders 
are fairly large, they represent a small 
total volume of flour. Shipping instruc- 
tions continue 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River, Jan._10: patent $9@9.20, straight 
$8.65@8.85, first clear $7.30@7.50; soft 
wheat patent $9.80@10, straight $9.40@ 
9.60, first clear $8.20@8.40. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Me, GED ccconvescovesiies 25,523 92 
Previous week ........+.++ 24,150 87 
ZORF HO cecccccccccccsece 20,239 73 


NOTES 


The Blair Milling Co. announces the 
appointment of Frank V. Potts as gen- 
eral representative for central states ter- 
ritory. . 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., in Atchison last week, said the 
company considers the Atchison mill, 
with its capacity of 2,500 bbls daily, too 
small, Although it is probable that the 

lant will be enlarged, no. decision has 

een reached. 





OKLAHOMA 


Speculation as to the maintenance of 
the present level of wheat prices is the 
most important factor in keeping the 
larger flour buyers out of the market. 
Oklahoma millers report new business as 
being slow, but specifications on old or- 
ders are coming in satisfactorily. Prob- 
ably 25 per cent of mill capacity is being 
sold, with operations about 60 per cent 
of capacity. Resellers are still an influ- 
ence in the market. Export demand con- 
tinues quiet. 

Quotations Jan. 10: hard wheat patent, 
$9.60; straight, $9.10; first clear, $8.60; 
soft wheat patent, $10; straight, $9.50; 
first clear, $9. 

NOTES 

C. F. Prouty, secretary Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association, estimates that 
14 per cent of the 1924 wheat crop re- 
mained in possession of growers and ele- 
vators on Dec. 1. Railroads reported 
that to that date they had handled over 
40,000,000 bus wheat, and millers report- 
ed they had bought 3,301,200 bus. 

At a recent meeting in Sherman, Texas, 
of stockholders of the G. B. R. Smith 
Milling Co., J. Paul Smith was elected 
president and Mrs. Nancy Smith, widow 
of the late G. B. R. Smith, a director 
and vice president. The new president is 
a son of the late G. B. R. Smith, founder 
of the business and president of the 
company at his death. 

Flour millers of Oklahoma and Texas 
are asked to join traffic associations and 
other organizations in indorsing Clarence 
E. Gilmore, a member of the Texas rail- 
road commission, for appointment as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. It is expected that a va- 
ec soon to occur on the Commission 
will be filled by a Democrat. 


At a recent meeting of stockholders of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Feed Co., a new $75,- 
000 corporation, Sherman Durrett was 
elected president, R. A. Hayden secre- 
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tary-treasurer, and A. H. McDonald sales 
manager. The company has a wholesale 
house and two retail stores in Tulsa, and 
is agent for the Ralston Purina Co. and 
the New Era Milling Co., of Arkansas 
City, Kansas. The business was estab- 
lished on a small scale in 1921 by Mr. 
Durrett and Mr. Hayden as partners. 


NEBRASKA 

The volume of flour sales was not large 
last week. Mills have not been running 
full time in all cases, although indica- 
tions are that business will increase ma- 
terially within a short time. There has 
been a notable increase in shipping or- 
ders. ; 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bats GED ceccceaes 27,300 21,767 79 
Previous week ..... 27,300 20,063 73 
Y@GP OBO ccrcccces 24,900 21,143 84 
Two years ago...., 23,100 20,102 87 

= NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association will be held in Oma- 
ha the latter part of this month. The 
exact date has not been fixed. 

There has been an uncommonly active 
demand for any kind of protein wheat 
in this market. Mills have taken all of 
this kind offered at high premiums. 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. has closed 
its Omaha branch office. The company 
had been operating here as a member of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange for some 
time. L. P. Roberts was manager of the 
Omaha office. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary-treasurer 
Nebraska Millers’ Association, says that 
Nebraska elevator owners and operators 
should take an active interest in the 
movement to increase the acreage of 
spring wheat this year, especially in those 
sections of the state where wheat grow- 
ing has been decreasing during the period 
of low prices. 

The value of the flour and mill prod- 
ucts made in Omaha in 1924 was $11,- 
180,808, according to figures compiled by 
the Chamber of Commerce, an increase of 
$2,847,808 over the value of the 1923 
production. In 1910 the total output of 
Omaha’s flour mills was valued at only 
$2,454,000. Flour and mill products sold 
by Omaha wholesalers in 1924 were worth 
$17,930,335, compared with $12,858,085 in 
1923,—an increase of about 40 per cent 
for the year. 

Leicu Leste. 





RULES TO SETTLE TRANSIT 
LOSSES STILL IN DISPUTE 


Questions of loss on grain in transit 
and the railroads’ liability for such loss 
have caused an endless amount of con- 
troversy between grain and milling in- 
terests and the railroads, extending over 
many years. 

“Numerous conferences between car- 
riers’ and shippers’ representatives,” 
writes A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ 
National Federation, in a bulletin to 
members, “were held without anything 
very tangible being comenaitiiel, and 
some years ago the matter was submitted 
in an informal way to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which instructed 
that a small working committee consist- 
ing of railroad and shippers’ representa- 
tives be organized, with the idea of 
working out some arrangement that 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. 
_“E. S, Wagner, traffic director of the 
lederation, representing the milling in- 
terests, was a member of the committee 
so organized and participated in numer- 
ous conferences during the years 1918- 
19; in all about six weeks were consumed 
in the work. Difficulty was encountered, 
however, in arriving at a set of working 
rules satisfactory to all interests, and 
the matter was dragged along for some 
time with very little progress being 
made. 

“Recently one of the eastern lines 
submitted a tentative set of rules, it be- 
ing understood that if such rules were 
satisfactory to shippers they would be 
adopted by all lines throughout the coyn- 
try. A number of western grain inter- 
ests objected to the proposed rules, ex- 
plaining that they could not subscribe to 
any a nt or understanding with 
the carriers that is in violation of state 


‘the flour at fixed prices. 
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or federal laws which definitely pre- 
scribe the extent to which a carrier is 
liable. 

“The proposed rules as suggested by 
the carriers have therefore been with- 
drawn, and we now understand the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League has been 
requested to handle the matter with the 
railroads.” 


ROUMANIA TROUBLED BY 
INCREASED BREAD PRICES 


Braita, Roumania, Dec. 15.—On Dec. 
13 there was a meeting at the ministry 
of industry and commerce, attended by 
the minister himself, a number of offi- 
cials, and millers from all parts of the 
country. It was pointed out that some 
millers did not respect the law requiring 
the extraction of not less than 22 per 
cent of flour suitable for making brown 
bread. Bakers were said to be selling 
loaves of a weight under the statutory 
900 grams (about 2 lbs) and as low as 
800 grams (about 1% lbs). 

Most of the members of the commis- 
sion of control for wheat, flour and 
bread have been of the opinion that, 
owing to the continuous increase in 
wheat prices, bread prices should be in- 





creased, brown bread selling at 2.05c lb 


and the weight of the loaf being restored 
to 2.2 lbs, without any tolerance. The 
minister has postponed his decision, but 
has declared himself to be willing to take 
most drastic measures against millers 
extracting less than 22 per cent of brown 
bread flour, as well as against bakers 
not selling full weight loaves. 

As the problem of bread is hard to 
solve, owing to the financial crisis, the 
millers have asked the mayor for credits 
in order to buy wheat in store. As a 
result, the National Bank of Roumania 
has put at the disposal of the Industrial 
and Commercial Credit Co. $200,000 to 
be loaned to Bucharest millers at 10 
per cent interest. 

The mills benefiting by this loan will 
be obliged to grind flour on a percentage 
basis prescribed by the mayor and to sell 
Owing to lack 
of wheat and money, several. mills had 
been idle. 

The price of bread in Lipcani, Bess- 
arabia, has been increased to 3.65c lb, 
and it is rumored that soon a new in- 
crease is to take place to 4.55c. 

In Kishinef, Bessarabia, bread prices 
are continually increasing. Owing to the 
bad crop in that locality, mills are 
forced to buy wheat in the Old Kingdom. 
The mayor being solicited to intervene, 
Mr. Koenigsatz, the vice mayor, has 
propose@ to the department of the in- 
terior to put at its disposal $150,000 to 
acquire wheat to be ground in one of 
the mills in town and to be sold at cost 
price. At the same time the department 
of the interior was requested to pro- 
hibit flour exports and to empower the 
mayor to fix flour prices. 

Bread prices in Braila were again in- 
creased on Dec. 11. The great difficulty 
is that most of the wheat stocks have 
passed from producers’ hands to the 
control of dealers and exporters, who are 
benefited by the high prices paid abroad. 

The mayor of Braila states that, up 
to the present, prices in Braila are lower 
than in other towns. He declares that 
a further increase in bread prices would 
exasperate the workmen, port laborers 
having been idle for the major part of 
the year. Therefore, as the only remedy, 
he has asked the prime minister to stop 
immediately all exports of wheat and 
flour. Wrapmir V. Menont. 





UTILIZATION OF CORN CROP 

Eighty-four per cent of the acreage 
grown to corn in 1924 was used for 
grain, compared with 86 per cent in 
1923, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The total 
area for all purposes was 105,012,000 
acres, of which 87,838,000 were used for 
grain. Another 6,090,000 acres were cut 
for silage, and 11,084,000 “hogged down” 
or used for forage. Much of the 1924 
corn going into silos was unfit for husk- 
ing, as it was immature or frosted, the 
department says. Ordinarily much of 
the corn cut for silage could be utilized 
for n, if desired. The immaturity 
of crop increased the quantity cut 
for forage. 
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THE FRENCH MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The National Association of French 
Milling was founded in 1886 and during 
38 busy years it has been a powerful 
defender of the industry and of its 
many and varied interests. Every syn- 
dicate of millers in the country is a 
member of L’ Association Nationale de 
la Meunerie Francaise—to the gain of 
everybody concerned. The central office 
by the way, is within the traditional 
“hop, step and jump” of the Louvre. A 
pleasant and historical situation. 

The chief object of the association is 
to regularize the statements and reports 
which it receives from time to time and 
to strengthen and link up the bonds of 
fraternity existing between the millers 
of France. 

Progress is the keynote of the society, 
and it deals especially with the com- 
mercial situation. Another of its aims 
is to bring to perfection the means of 
production and, what is equally impor- 
tant, to facilitate sales. LKvery reform, 
every measure of general interest, is ad- 
vocated. Transport has special atten- 
tion, for, of late, freight rates have ris- 
en, and efforts are being made to ob- 
tain a reduction of the taxes levied by 
the government. 

The association spares no pains to 
make known the latest processes of man- 
ufacturing and to instruct the personnel 
of each mill, or to procure for them the 
means of instructing themselves. In the 
words of the ever alert secretary, “the 
aim is to create a school of milling.” 

The association also busies itself over 
the monthly publication, La Meunerie 
Francaise, a well-conducted review which 
deals with all phases of the mill and its 
products. So interesting, in fact, is the 
French millers’ official organ that it even 
appeals to the lay mind as an indispen- 
sable guide to knowledge. — Captain 
George Cecil in the Millers Review and 
Dixie Miller. 

$44 


WITH, PERHAPS, A DASH OF GARLIC 

The Department of Agriculture’s Bu- 
reau of Chemistry experimenters recent- 
ly developed a new cocoa bread. The 
bread has a decided flavor of cocoa, and 
is said to keep fresh longer than ordi- 
nary bread. ‘The recipe consists of sub- 
stituting cocoa for trom 8 to 10 per 
cent of the flour in any good bread 
formula, and omitting shortening, which 
is supplied by the cocoa. 

o> 
MILL PRICE LISTS MIGHT HELP, TOO 

In New York restaurants cross-word 
puzzle enthusiasts are being arrested, it 
is said, for “obstructing traffic.” But on 
one of the country’s great traffic sys- 
tems—the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad— 
they are being encouraged. 

Officials of the road, who noted the 
amazing increase in the number of the 
devotees of the little black and white 
squares, have installed standard diction- 
aries for their use on all observation and 
club cars on through trains on the main 


lines. 
4 
THE BLACK CAT 

No sentiment in business? Harken: 

The Diamond Mill & Elevator Co., 
Sherman, Texas, recently sent the fol- 
lowing appeal to the Ward Line office 
in New Orleans: 

“On Saturday we shipped a car of 
flour, 146247, S. L. S. F., to Mexico in 
your care, and we think it possible that 
a black cat we had around the mill was 
locked up in this car. 

“If upon opening the car you should 
find the cat alive, kindly have him fed 
and returned to us by express.” 

H. E. Fry, assistant general agent of 
the line, says he has had numerous re- 
quests to look out for pets that got 
mixed up in shipments, but this is the 
first time he has been called upon to be 
the protector of a black cat. However, 
he could understand how the mill em- 


. transacted vocally. 


ployees might become attached even to a 
black cat, and he ordered care to be 
exercised in opening the car and in ad- 
ministering to the animal’s needs. 

The omen of ill luck was somewhat 
wan and unhappy when found, but he 
was given every consideration and sent 
back to his home at the Texas mill. 


} % 
SYMPHONIES FROM THE PIT 

From the pits, out of the bodies of 
frantic men, came that ceaseless, fluctu- 
ating roar so unlike any other system of 
vibrations audible in the world that nat- 
ural sounds, even that of the human 
voice at conversational pitch or the ring 
of a coin falling on the floor, might be 
heard through it or in spite of it—every 
tone in the range of the male voice from 
falsetto to bass; each tone produced ego- 
tistically in strife to be heard; no two 
tones mingling, for if they did the iden- 
tity of both would -be lost in a chord; 
no rhythm, no predictable repetition, 
nothing for the ear to rest upon—a mon- 
strous cacophony to stretch the nerves. 
The worse the cacophony the more the 
nerves are stretched, and the more they 
are stretched the worse the sound, until 
men are a little crazed. And the sound 
is as absurd as that of the lion, who 
roars, not to frighten the jungle, but to 
move himself. It is unnecessary, that is 
to say, because business in the pit is not 
y. Buying and selling 
is by signals of the hand. If man were 
not an animal excited by the sound of 
his own voice the pit might be as silent 
as the tomb.—Garet Garrett, in “Satan’s 
Bushel.” 

$4 
SALVAGING AN OLD WHEAT CARGO 

Think of raising a wheat ship that had 
lain at the bottom of the ocean for more 
than 50 years and finding the wheat in 
good condition for milling! Sounds like 
a fairy tale, or at least a very imagina- 
tive yarn of the Jules Verne type. Nev- 
ertheless, reports say that this is an ac- 
curate occurrence, 

In 1869 the ship Cape Horn was sunk 
off the coast of Chile, where it has been 
ever since until last month. No one 
thought that the wheat cargo was worth 
salvage, but besides the wheat it con- 
tained 600 tons of copper. So plans 
were made to raise the ship, which was 
done. To the surprise of every one the 
wheat, which had been in watertight 
compartments, was found to be undam- 
aged and was sold at a good profit to 
South American ‘mills——The National 


Miller. 
$4 
THE MODERN SOPHOCLES 

Mirth is the poppy hue in life’s great 
garden, springing up amid the deeper 
tones of prayer and meditation, opening 
to meet the sun’s bright rays from heav- 
en, and frankly glad to be alive in God’s 
good world. You dare not root it out 
from its allotted place lest life be one 
lone, drear monotony. 

God gave it the brightness of its color; 
then let it be. It cheers the landscape 
and lightens many a step throughout the 
days.—Canadian Milling and Grain Jour- 


nal, 
: $44 
PATENTS OR CLEARS? 

A Department of Commerce report 
states that the United States in 1923 im- 
ported 10,991,061 lbs wood flour, valued 
at $82,177. During the first nine months 
of 1924, 1,676,039 lbs were imported 
from Germany, 1,123,211 from the Neth- 
erlands, 2,241,732 from Norway, 2,697,- 
604 from Sweden, and 1,784,984 from 
Finland. 

4 $44 


CONCERNING MALICIOUS GOSSIP 
A thousand deeds build the pedestal; 
one word can destroy it.—Chinese prov- 


erb. 
44 
Bread is better than the song of birds. 
—Danish Proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

The local flour market is beginning to 
show signs of life, and inquiries last 
week for fair amounts were more numer- 
ous. Actual business is still of moderate 
proportions, but the fact that buyers are 
displaying interest is encouraging. One 
disturbing factor, however, is that some 
mills are making special offers to secure 
new business. 

Reports as to spring wheat flour are 
variant. Most mill representatives and 
brokers say that more interest by buyers 
is noticeable, but that bookings are small. 
Representatives of some of the larger 
mills claim to have sold considerable 
flour in round lots the past week to job- 
bers, bakers and the grocery trade for 
shipment up to 90 days or more. A few 
northwestern mills ure making special 
offers on round lots for January ship- 
ment only, at fully 50c under present 
levels, but these have not resulted in 
much new business. 

The trade is. inquiring for substantial 
quantities of hard winters, and if prices 
were lower there would no doubt be con- 
siderable business passing. Buyers, how- 
ever, do not take kindly to prevailing 
quotations. Some southwestern mills 
have been offering round lots of short 
patent for immediate delivery at prices 
generally quoted for 95 per cent patents. 
These mills are said to have had a large 
run on clears, and apparently have sur- 
plus stocks of the higher grade which 
they seem willing to dispose of at sacri- 
fice prices. 

Soft winters are in slow request. 
There is scattered buying of small 
amounts, but cake and cracker bakers 
back away from present levels. There 
has been fair inquiry from these factors 
for lots ranging from one car to 1,000 
bbls, but on hearing the prices asked, 
they decided to hold off a little longer. 
A few soft wheat mills are beginning to 
ask the trade to submit offers instead 
of quoting them prices, a result no 
doubt of the slow demand during recent 
weeks. 

There is sufficient buying of clears to 
absorb the light offerings. As a rule 
buyers back away from the high prices. 
Export inquiry last week was extremely 
light, and sales were negligible. 

A fair amount of business is passing 
in rye flour, but sales are mainly for 
near-by requirements. The eastern trade 
is displaying more interest, and fair sales 
have been made to that territory. The 
local output totaled 2,500 bbls, against 
2,000 the, previous week. White was 
quoted Jan. 10 at $7.45@7.85 bbl, jute, 
medium $7.25@7.55, and dark $6.20@ 
6.70. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 4-10 ......... 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 35,000 88 
VEGF OHO ..cccceses 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 23,000 58 


Shipping instructions on semolinas are 
good, but this is the best that can be 
said. New business is widely scattered, 
and consists mainly of small lots. 
Macaroni manufacturers are marking 
time on account of the high price levels, 
and feel they have nothing to lose by 
holding off. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
Jan. 10 at 54 @5'c lb, bulk; No. 3 sem- 
olina, 54c; fancy durum patent, 5%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Jan. 10: spring top patent $9.10 
@9.70 bbl, standard patent $8.85@9.35, 
first clear $7.50@8.20, second clear $5.75 
@6.35; hard winter short patent $8.70 
@9.20, 95 per cent patent $8.40@8.90, 
straight $8.25@8.60, first clear $7.200@ 
7.75; soft winter short patent $8.65@ 


9.40, standard patent $8.40@9.10, straight 
$8.25@8.80, first clear $7.50@7.90. 


CASH WHEAT 


Red winter wheat premiums were 
again higher last week, being up about 
lc. Demand was good, although receipts 
continue rather light. Premiums on hard 
winters were also up, advancing lc for 
the week, and there was a fairly good 
outside milling demand, especially for 
the better grades. Local mills were in 
the market daily, but were interested 
only in red winters and the choice grades 
of hard winters. Spring wheat receipts 
were again nominal. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
9@10c over May, No. 3 red 6@8c over; 
No. 1 hard May price to 2c over, No. 2 
hard 1@2c under, No. 3 hard 1@4c un- 
der; No. 1 dark northern 8@20c over, 

2 dark northern 4@l17c over, No. 1 
northern May price to 5c over. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Jan. 10, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bblis..... 305 204 212 130 
Wheat, bus.... 386 194 1,117 281 
Com, DUB. ocecs 3,302 1,825 611 1,223 
ee 1,400 942 640 908 
Rye, bus....... 99 31 819 87 
Barley, bus.... 200 125 60 55 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There is a fair small lot demand for 
corn goods, but the trade is not inclined 
to buy ahead. Business is mostly in less 
than car lots. Corn flour was quoted 
Jan, 10 at $2.90@3.10 cwt, corn meal 
$2.85@2.90, cream meal $2.85@2.90, and 
hominy $2.90@3, jute, car lots, basis 
Chicago. 

DOUGH CLUB LUNCHEON 


The Dough Club of Chicago will hold 
a regular luncheon meeting, Jan. 14, at 
the Hotel Sherman. . There will be no 
speaker, as it is expected that all the 
time available will be needed for the 
transaction of important business. Of- 
ficers and directors of the club have 
some big plans in mind. P. P. Croarkin, 
of P. P. Croarkin & Sons, is president; 
W. E. Long, of W. E. Long Co., first 
vice president; Dr. H. E. Barnard, sec- 
retary American Bakers’ Association, 
second vice president; L. A. Rumsey, 
American Institute of Baking, secretary 
and treasurer. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES 


The Crooks Terminal Warehouses, 
Chicago and Kansas City, owned and 
managed by H. D. Crooks, were very 
generous with their employees during the 
recent holidays. In addition to a cash 
bonus to each member of the staff, the 
company presented them on New Year’s 
Eve paid up life insurance policies taken 
out with the Travelers’ Insurance Co. 
The amounts varied in accordance with 
the length of service of each employee 
with the ‘edness and ranged from $500 
to $3,000, 


CHICAGO’s 1924 FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the two Chicago 
mills showed considerable increase dur- 
ing 1924 over the previous year. The 
estimated total production for 1924 is 
1,858,000 bbls. This compares with 1,342,- 
000 in 1923, 1,476,500 in 1922, 820,000 in 
1921, 955,000 in 1920, and 1,272,000 in 
1919. 

NOTES 

W. H. Yohe, Philadelphia, well known 
in milling circles, was in Chicago last 
week, 

John M. Thiel, Thiel’s Mill, flour and 
feed, North Collins, N. Y., was in this 
market recently. 
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C. C. Kelly, vice president William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
was in Chicago last week. 

Walter Ousdahl, sales manager eset 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, —— 
in Chicago en route to St. Louis on busi- 
ness. 

C. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, Chicago, spent sev- 
eral days in Minneapolis last week on 
business. 

H. R, Strauss, Bertley Co., Chicago, 
millfeed and oilmeal, spent several days 
in Minneapolis last week calling on the 
feed trade. 

Harvey B. Smith and A. J. Fisher, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited this concern’s Chicago headquar- 
ters last week. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, visited his Chicago office Jan. 7 on 
his way to eastern markets. 

V. C. Douglas, Minneapolis, sales man- 
ager Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, called 
at this office Jan. 6. He was en route to 
Atlanta, Ga., to attend his company’s 
annual meeting. 

C. C. Bovey and Franklin M. Crosby, 
vice presidents, and M. H. Strothman, 
supervisor of traffic, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, visited local headquar- 
ters last week. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Inc., Arthur Meeker was made chair- 
man of the board and W. B. Pearson 
was elected president. 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, was at the Chicago 
headquarters a few hours Jan. 7. He 
was on his way to New York from a 
trip to the Southwest, and will go from 
there to Washington. 


L. M. Frierson, who has been repre- 
senting the Milwaukee Bag Co, in the 
Southwest, with headquarters in Kansas 
City, was in Chicago last week, visiting 
the local office of the company’s branch 
of the Chase Bag Co. 


The annual dues of the Chicago Board 
of Trade have been raised to $250. They 
formerly were $150, but the increase is 
actually only $75, as for the past several 
years members have been paying a $25 
assessment besides their dues. 


William M. Clark, Chicago broker, and 
who represented the Charles A. Krause 
Milling. Co., Milwaukee, in this market 
for many years, is now looking after the 
interests of the Decatur (Ill.) Milling 
Co., corn millers, in this territory. 


D. W. Holmes, for many years an of- 
ficer of the Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis., which was succeeded by 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., rye flour miller, 
is making an extensive trip abroad, and 
at present is in France. He does not ex- 
pect to return until next summer. 


E. B. Sewell, sales manager Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, was in 
Chicago last week to meet his company’s 
Illinois -representative, M. B. Fultz, of 
Decatur. He left later on an eastern 
trip, and will spend about 10 days in the 
principal markets in that territory. 


A. W. Mears, Baltimore, president 
National Federated Flour Clubs, ex- 
pects to be in Chicago Jan. 14, to con- 
fer with officers and other members of 
the Chicago Flour Club on matters of 
national importance, and from here he 
will go to St. Louis, to attend a meeting 
of that city’s flour organization, to be 
held Jan. 15. 


A number of representatives of grain 
and milling interests at Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Buffalo, and other 
points were in Chic Jan, 8. They 
attended a conference with railroad ex- 
ecutives to consider the application of 
Minneapolis milling and grain interests 
for a reduction of 6c cwt on grain and 
grain products to eastern territory. 


B. N. Lathrop, Chicago, general IIli- 
nois and Indiana representative St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., has returned from 
a visit to the mill. Mr. Lathrop is quite 
a bowler, and during a previous visit had 
trampled over the members of the home 
office. However, on the last visit, he did 
not fare so well, as W. F. Kelm, treas- 
urer of the company, turned the tables, 
and the session resulted very disastrous- 
ly for Mr. Lathrop. He is now on a 
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10-day trip through western and central 
Illinois. 

Among outside millers visiting in Chi- 
cago last week were Chauncy Abbott, 
Jr., Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; H. 
K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha; 
A. L. Ruenitz, Springfield (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., Inc; T. Hoffman, H. J. Owens, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City; E. J. 
O’Brien, New York State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo. 

J. W. Hines, Chicago, has resigned as 
vice president and western supervising 
manager of the Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion. He had been with this compan 
for approximately 20 years, and is w 
known in baking circles. Mr. Hines — 
tendered a dinner, Jan. 9, at the Sher- 
man Hotel, by local employees of the 
Ward company, who presented him with 
a diamond ring. Mr. Hines has not 
made any announcement of his future 
plans, but it is rumored that he may 
enter the baking business for himself. 


MILWAUKEE 


Advancing wheat prices, with but tem- 
porary setbacks, have given the flour 
trade somewhat more confidence in val- 
ues, and with the inventory period past, 
business is resuming its normal stride. 
The fact that the bakery trade, locally 
and elsewhere, is adjusting selling prices 
of bread to the greatly en eased cost of 
flour is being reflected into the demand, 
which has been suffering from the un- 
profitable conduct of bakery business. 
Mills have advanced prices 10@15c bbl, 
which does not fully cover the increase 
in the cost of wheat, as middlings are 
higher as a partial offset. Closing quo- 
tations, Jan. 10: fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent $9.80@10.10 
bbl, standard patent $9.50@9.75; straight 
$9.25@9.55, first clear $7.90@8.30, and 
second clear $6.45@6.75, in 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

At least a semblance of wonted activ- 
ity has returned to the business in Kan- 
sas patent, and the situation is described 
as more satisfactory than for several 
months. This applies both to family flour 
and bakers patent. Customers are again 
in the market for requirements up to 60 
days, and while mills are not pressing 
sales for later shipment, some buyers are 
not averse to contracting for a 90-day 
supply. The feature of demand, perhaps, 
is the healthy call for fancy patent, 
which has been inclined to lag. A num- 
ber of southwestern mills have booked 
several sizable orders in this territory 
and claim to have taken the business at 
full limits, which indicates that custom- 
ers are recognizing the futility of expect- 
ing to buy at lower prices, with wheat 
advancing almost every day. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 10: fancy brands of hard 


winter wheat patent $9.05@9.45 bbl, 


standard patent $8.95@9.20, straight 
$8.75@9.10, and first clear $7.50@8.15, 
in 98-lb. cottons. 

Local mills report: shipping directions 
more satisfactory and production sched- 
ules well sustained. Customers who have 
been slow to order out flour are now 
taking shipments more according to 
specifications. Business in small lots for 
quick shipment also are more numerous. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Pour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jam. 420 ...ccccce 12,000 5,211 43 
Previous week ..... 12.000 5.500 45 
VORP GBS ccccccoves 12,000 3,500 29 
Two years ago..... 16,000 2,400 15 
Three years ago.... 28.000 6,350 23 
Four years ago..... 24,000 3,800 16 
Five years ago..... 24,000 16,900 70 


Rye flour trade is giving evidence of 
some improvement, but this appears to be 
due solely to the pressure of necessities 
rather than any greater freedom in buy- 
ing. There has been another advance in 
the cash rye market, which hovers at 
$1.50 bu for choice Wisconsin, and at this 
level there is not much interest, despite 
every indication that rye may even be 
expected to run up farther. The lack 
of export demand, probably owing to the 
fact that Furope is buying grainénstead 
of flour, is keeping trade within narrow 
limits. Domestic demand is better, but 
al ae — sa pn have been 

urnishing Wisconsin mills good shippi 
directions and worked down abr con 
tracts to the point where they may be 
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expected to enter the market again. 
Some mills are able to operate full time, 
while others report an uneven output. 
Prices, while firm, are largely nominal. 
Closing quotations, Jan. 10: fancy rye 
patent $7.60@7.90 bbl, pure white $7.45 
@7.80, straight $7.35@7.50, pure dark 
$6.75@6.95, and ordinary dark $6.40@ 
6.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Jan. 10, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 16,450 33,640 15,090 14,170 
Wheat, bus.. 25,200 36,400 23,991 49,475 
Corn, bus.... 198,320 224,960 63,856 313,800 
Oats, bus.... 257,400 217,800 245,588 253,075 
Barley, bus.. 228,800 115,340 72,160 64,560 
Rye, bus..... 42,450 22,640 47,080 15,100 
Feed, tons... 1,020 630 4,657 7,709 


Cash grain prices show moderate gains, 
spring being 5c higher and winters 3c, 
while rye advanced 3@4c, oats 1c, bar- 
ley 1@2c, and yellow corn held un- 
changed, with white and mixed %c lower. 
The movement is moderate,. and demand 

nerally good. Closing quotations, Jan. 
fo: No.1 Dakota dark northern wheat 
$1.91@1.97, No. 1 hard winter $1.82@ 
1.85, No. 1 red winter $1.85@1.87, No. 1 
durum $1.76@1.77; No. 2 rye, $1.47%@ 
149%; No. 3 yellow corn $1.22%4@1.23, 
No. 3 white $1.20%@1.21, No. 3 mixed 
$1.2014@1.21; No. 3 white oats, 58%@ 
59c; pearling barley $1@1.02, malting 
barley 93c@$1.01. 

NOTES 

B. J. Carter, Minneapolis, and C. E. 
Krumdick, Winona, Minn., were on 
*change during the past week. 

The flour, feed, fuel and building ma- 
terial business of William Hoffman, Mid- 
dleton, Wis., has been incorporated as 
the William Hoffman Co., with a capital 
stock of. $30,000. . Principals are Wil- 
liam, John G. and Albert Hoffman. 

W. A. Poyer, founder of a large grain 
business at Norwalk, Ohio, now con- 
ducted by the Woodward & Fulstow Co., 
died at a sanitarium in Milwaukee, Jan. 
4, at the age of 84. For years he was 
pow Ag the leading business men of Nor- 
walk. 


Stocks of flour at mills and in public . 


warehouses at Milwaukee on Jan. 1 were 
10,217 bbls, compared with 11,954 on 
Dec. 1, and 7,564 on Jan. 1, 1924. Stocks 
in previous years on the same date: 1923, 
18,841 bbls; 1922, 42,467; 1921, 37,447; 
1920, 19,179; 1919, 14,450; 1918, 9,700; 
1917, 23,840; 1916, 27,390; 1915, 39,900. 

The Grain Marketing Co. has placed in 
operation the concrete storage tanks for- 
merly attached to re° ilwaukee & 
St. Paul elevator E at Milwaukee. The 
elevator burned last June. The tanks 
have been equipped with a temporary 
blower outfit, but a larger and more pow- 
erful system has. been ordered for im- 
mediate installation. The capacity is 
close to 700,000 bus. 

The flour and feed trade is interested 
in the announcement by the Crosby 
Transportation Co., Milwaukee, that it is 
extending its freight service along the 
west shore of Lake Michigan to Green 
Bay, Wis., an important jobbing center 
for northeastern Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan. The Milwaukee market rec- 
ognizes this as a most desirable exten- 
sion of break-bulk service. 


John Buerger, founder and president - 


Buerger Commission Co., a pioneer grain 
firm on ’change, observed his eightieth 
birthday anniversary Jan. 6. On the fol- 
lowing day he underwent a minor opera- 
tion at St. Mary’s Hospital, from’ which 
he is recovering. Josef Mueller, of the 
Buerger company, returned to his duties 
on the floor Jan. 8 after an absence of 
two weeks, due to injuries sustained in 
a fall on an icy walk. 

The fifth annual edition of the La 
Budde Feed Price Chart, issued by the 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwau- 
kee, is now on the press. The chart will 
contain a new feature, namely, the four- 
year average, in addition to the range 
of millfeed prices and grain values by 
weeks for the entire period. This chart 
is recognized as a valuable compendium 
throu t the American feed trade, and 
is distributed without cost on request. 

L. Meyer. 





Nicaragua imported from the United 
States, in 1923, 65,000 bbls wheat flour. 
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NEW 3,000-BBL PLANT ADDED TO 
JAPAN’S GROWING MILLCAPACITY 


The Kongo Shokwai Co., 60 Beaver 


Street, New York City, Japanese agent - 


for the Nordyke & Marmon Co., mill 
builders, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
the completion of the Nippon Flour 
Mill Co.’s Yokohama mill, of 3,000 bbls 
capacity, designed and equipped by the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

Construction of this fine plant was be- 
gun in October, 1921, and would have 
been completed in September of 1923 
had it not been for the Japanese earth- 
quake and fire, which damaged a part 
of the building. That the damage was 
comparatively light is considered an ar- 
chitectural triumph, since the Yokohama 
district is particularly susceptible to 
earthquake shocks, and practically all 
the re-enforced concrete buildings in the 
neighborhood were reduced to ruins: 

One of the features of the new mill- 
ing plant is the system of handling 
wheat in bulk, which is contrary to the 
general practice in the Orient, where it 


flour has reached the point where pro- 
duction of bread becomes wholly un- 
profitable unless the selling price is ad- 
vanced. 

At Madison, the state capital, bread 
prices generally were advanced Ic, with 
some bakers asking 2c more for the large 
loaf since Jan. 8. The price for the 1-lb 
loaf now is 10c, 18-0z llc, 11%4-lb 13c, 
and 1%-lb 14@la5c. 

Publication of reports concerning the 
extreme likelihood of an increase in the 
price of bread resulted, as usual, in 
protestations from women’s clubs, “fair 
price leagues,” etc. A leading flour man 
of Milwaukee, Henry Y. Klepper, Wis- 
consin sales manager Empire Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, took up the cudgel in be- 
half of the industry and answered criti- 
cism in the following communication to 
one of the leading daily newspapers of 
Milwaukee: * 

“There has been considerable talk here 
of late regarding the raising of bread 





View Showing Rail and Water Facilities of New 3,000-bbl Mill at Yokohama, Japan 


is customary to move all grain in sacks. 
Wheat is automatically landed from 
barges by means of a pneumatic ar- 
rangement by which it is carried to a 
marine tower and then stored in -silos. 
There is a three-story warehouse for mill 
products, and projecting belt conveyors 
for loading on cars or barges. There is 
adequate railroad trackage. 

The Nippon company is one of the 
largest in Japan, the total capacity of 
its nine mills, including the newest one, 
being fhore than 10,000 bbls daily. 





INCREASED BREAD PRICES 
IMMINENT IN MILWAUKEE 


Mitwavukee, Wrs.—Unless there is a 
decline in grain and flour prices by Feb. 
1, the price of bread in Milwaukee 
doubtless will go up Ic, judging by com- 
ment at the monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Master Bakers’ Association, 
held Jan. 7. The price of bread has 
been stationary for nearly two years, 
through a period of wide fluctuations in 
grain and flour, but it is realized that 


prices throughout the country. You 
have printed articles regarding the cost 
of flour, and just the other day there 
appeared in your paper an article in 
which it stated that a woman’s club in- 
tended to fight the proposed raise. In 
that article it was mentioned that there 
was no cause for this raise, in so far as 
flour had reached pre-war prices. 

“This is a serious mistake. Flour has 
not reached pre-war prices. In July, 
1914, we sold flour to the bakers for 
about $4@4.25 bbl. In July, 1916, we 
sold flour at $5.70 bbl, these prices rep- 
resenting the special short patent flour 
and not the grade that a majority of the 
bakers use. The grade they use would 
be 25@40c bbl less than the prices quoted 
above. 

“Freight rates, labor, sacks, selling 
costs and other items that enter into the 
milling of flour have not been reduced. 
Wheat, recently, sold on the Board of 
Trade at a new high record for 1924. 
Lard, sugar, eggs, etc., are higher, so it 
can be easily figured out why the baker 
is entitled to this advance in bread 
prices. Today we are offering bakers 





New 3,000-bbl Plant of the Nippon Flour Mill Co., Yokohama, Japan 
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patent flour at $9.50 bbl. If it were not 
for the fact that millfeeds are higher 
at present, flour today would cost 50c 
more bbl.” 

It is believed that discussion of the 
price situation by the bakers and pre- 
dictions that an increase must come will 
find the public responsive if the action 
is taken on Feb. 1, for time will be pro- 
vided before the raise to become familiar 
with the facts. 

L. E. Meyer. 





ROUMANIA DECIDES UPON 
REQUISITIONING OF WHEAT 


Braita, Roumansa, Dec. 17.—On Dec. 
16, the council of ministers met to dis- 
cuss the bread crisis. The minister of 
industry and commerce stated that from 
the 1924 crop only 20,000 tons of wheat 
had been exported. During the last 
three months exports have ceased, be- 
cause the world market price of wheat 
has fallen, and owing to the export duty 
the price of Roumanian wheat was 
higher. 

The under-secretary of the interior 
showed that in case commerce was left 
free, wheat prices, and together with 
them bread prices, would go higher. This 
would make an unfavorable impression 
upon the population, and the government 
would have to spend more money for the 
army. Therefore the council decided 
that, beginning Jan. 15, 1925, wheat 
stocks should be requisitioned at $40 per 
ton. If in some districts the requisi- 
tioning has begun already, it is owing to 
the necessity for providing in all cases 
for the bread of the population. 

The mayor of Braila has received a 
wire from the prime minister granting 
him full liberty to requisition any quan- 
tity of wheat or flour in possession of 
the mills or private persons. The mill- 
ers, meeting at the town hall, were in- 
formed of the measures to be taken. 
Immediately an inventory of stocks was 
begun. Measures also have been taken 
to prevent wheat, flour or bread leaving 
the town. This action has made an ex- 
cellent impression upon the population. 

Wrapmir V. MeEnont. 





Switzerland—Crops 
Grain crops of Switzerland, as reported by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats’ Barley Rye Corn 
1924... 3,112 2,694 519 1,433 158 
1923... 3,593 3,059 570 1,646 165 
1922... 2,348 2,466 482 1,488 185 
1921... 3,574 3,038 553 1,559 218 
1920... 3,586 3,118 514 1,622 279 
1919... 3,524 2,811 625 1,748 287 
1918... 7,905 5,188 666 1,850 358 
1917... 4,556 4,602 712 1,752 252 
1916... 3,821 6,745 620 2,000 152 
1915... 3,957 5,608 620 2,059 138 
1914... 3,278 5,181 528 1,724 106 
1913... 3,546 5,188 455 1,772 118 
1912... 3,178 4,017 427 1,705 106 
1911... 3,524 4,850 454 1,828 121 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
AO nate 50 16 48 . 
.. See “3 51 16 48 
B988...0% 103 51 16 48 4 
ere 110 52 16 57 5 
See 119 56 18 52 6 
Ser 130 57 18 55 6 
ae 208 86 22 49 7 
Oo eae 139 70 19 55 5 
B06... 124 103 18 71 4 
ot ae 114 92 16 66 3 
3086. ws 103 83 15 61 3 
1918..... 102 81 13 60 3 
1912..... 102 82 12 61 3 

Sweden—Crops 


Grain crops of Sweden, as reported by 
Statistiska Centralbyran, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
oo 7,275 12,585 70,926 11,771 
1923.... 11,648 11,781 74,174 24,399 
1922 9,381 13,833 77,154 22,678 
1921 12,335 12,326 75,070 26,558 
1920. 10,322 11,012 69,914 23,070 
1919 9,509 12,891 76,591 23,073 
1918 8,888 11,552 56,084 19,292 
1917 6,929 11,369 61,400 13,904 
1916. 9,038 13,699 85,320 21,334 
1915 9,660 13,780 86,299 23,652 
1914 8,906 12,172 55,498 26,776 
1913. 9,502 16,933 96,550 23,009 
1912 7,797 14,156 87,766 23,075 
1911 - 8,106 14,923 75,637 24,283 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
Pe ee 393 1,795 869 
Ns oovéds. ois 393 1,795 869 
Fe 356 427 1,798 872 
ee 360 400 1,751 914 
See 358 402 1,752 914 
CO eee 348 412 1,760 919 
|) ee $79 457 1,812 948 
| 329 436 1,932 818 
2026. ...000 318 412 1,936 912 
oo) 315 420 1,984 958 
BERG, cesses 288 421 1,947 968 
1928...060% 290 450 1,977 917 
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ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Dec. 22.—Owing to the Christ- 
mas holidays, which will cause the clos- 
ing down of business for the last three 
days of the current week, there will be 
only one market day in London. With 
previous experience to guide them, the 
directors of the Corn Exchange decided 
that the market would not be opened 
on Christmas eve, hoping by this means 
to avoid the interruption to business by 
skylarking. Unfortunately the wilder 
spirits prevailed again this year, and 
there was the spectacle of a large body 
of traders, who had assembled for busi- 
ness purposes, first forced into a ring 
around the market by bodies of foot- 
ballers who cleared the center of the 
exchange, and finally put them to flight 
by the throwing of paper bags of flour 
and cottonseed meal, which smothered 
both participants and spectators alike 
with their contents. 

During the brief time available for 
business there was quite a good trade 
done in flour by those who were pre- 
pared to accept a profit on earlier pur- 
chases. Mill prices are 2s 6d per sack 
dearer on the week, whereas London 
millers have only advanced 1s per sack, 
and 6d of this was only decided upon 
late today (Dec. 22), so that no one 
can severely criticize those who were, 
after all, only trying to keep on terms 
with local competition. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
by cable at 52s 9d, c.i.f., and top pat- 
ents at 54s 9d@55s 9d, c.i.f., according 
to quality, but there were a number of 
profit takers at prices varying from 
51s, landed (equal to 49s, c.i.f.), to 50s, 
c.i.f., for December and January sea- 
board parcels, while 50s 6d would have 
bought one February lot. Such prices 
as these did not apply to every one, as 
there were one or two importers who 
were stoutly holding out for mill quo- 
tations, although ridiculed for doing so, 
but “he laughs best who laughs last.” 
It might be added that top Canadian 
patents have been traded in on much 
the same lines as export patents. 

Minnesota milled flours have been ad- 
vanced about Is 6d on the week. One 
well-known miller cabled offers at 53s, 
c.i.f., today, while there were others a 
good deal higher, but no business has 
been reported. 

Kansas flours seem to have still fur- 
ther receded from the possibility of busi- 
ness in this market, with the few mill- 
ers who cable asking from 53@55s, c.i.f. 

There have been considerable quan- 
tities of Australian flours turned over 
during the week, at advancing prices, 
passage parcels changing hands at 46s@ 
46s 6d, c.if., and the same price has 
been accepted by resellers for Decem- 
ber and January shipment. Australian 
mills are generally holding for 47s 6d 
@48s 6d. The spot value has also moved 
upward with the increased demand, and 
only an occasional small lot can be pur- 
chased at less than 48s 6d, ex-store. 

Minneapolis low grade is offered at 
37s 9d for the best quality. Plate low 
grade shippers are asking £13 17s 6d, 
but there are resellers at £13 12s 6d. 

London millers have advanced their 
price for straight run flour to 53s, de- 
— which is equal to about 48s 6d, 
e..f. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have again been large. 
The quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs 
each, are: from the United States, At- 
lantic 14,859, Pacific 4,900; Canada, 
4,000; Australia, 2,400; Continent, 9. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been very firm, 
and all prices show an advance. No. 1 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








northern Manitoba afloat has been sold 
at 68s, December-January at 68s 6d@ 
68s 9d, January-February at 69s 10%d 
@70s, and February-March at 71s@71s 
1%d. No. 2 hard winter for January 
sold at 65s, and Australian wheat for 
December-January is offered at 65s 6d. 
No. 2 club Calcutta for April-May sold 
at 62s, choice white Karachi afloat at 
63s, and the same price was made for 
December and for January-February, 
while May-June sold at 60s 74%d. Ro- 
safe, 64-lb, for January sold at 65s. 
Baruso, 62%4-lb, for January-February 
is offered at 64s 6d. 


FEED 


There has been a more active demand 
during the past week, and prices are 
harder. London made bran is offered 
at £8 5s ton and middlings at £9 10s, 
both ex-mill. Plate pollards are also 
dearer, with shippers asking £8 2s 6d, 
but there are sellers for January-Feb- 
ruary at £7 17s 6d, while on the spot, 
landed, the value is £8 5s. Fancy 
Plate middlings for January shipment 
are nominal at £9 10s. 

Linseed trade has been better, and 
prices show a further advance. Calcutta 
to London, afloat, has sellers at £24 5s, 
as also November-December, but for 
December-January £24 2s 6d has been 
paid, and £24 1s 3d for April-May new 
crop, while May-June has sellers at £24 
5s. To Hull for afloat and for Novem- 
ber-December the price is nominal at 
£24 5s; for December-January there are 
sellers at £24 10s, and April-May new 
crop is nominal at £24 5s. Bold Bom- 
bay for December-January to both Hull 
and London is £24 17s 6d. Plate prices 
are firm, with sellers of afloat and No- 
vember-December to Hull at £22 12s 6d. 
December-January has buyers at £22 
lls 3d, and this price has been paid for 
January-February new crop. For Feb- 
ruary-March roe | for April-May there 
are sellers at £22 12s 6d. 

Cottonseed is steady. Bombay to 
Hull, new crop, November-December, 
has sellers at £11 5s, December-January 
£11 2s 6d, January-February £11, and 
February-March £10 15s. Egyptian 
(black) new crop for December ship- 
ment to Hull has been sold at £13 11s 3d. 
For December-January there are sellers 
at £13 12s 6d, and for February-March 
at £13 lds. 


OATMEAL 


It is reported that Scotch millers are 
offering rather more freely, but the ac- 
tual volume of business for Scotch, 
London milled and imported is small, 
and far below the normal trade at this 
time of year. It would appear that the 
majority of traders have become recon- 
ciled to the present inactivity, but are 
hoping for better things after the holi- 
days. The weather, which is very mild, 
is all against any improvement in con- 
sumption, It is reported that American 
and Canadian millers are asking 47s 
6d for rolled oats and 46s 6d for oat- 
meal, but there are no buyers. 


GREECE POSTPONES NEW REGULATIONS 

In a recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller it was announced that the Greek 
government was considering the question 
of introducing certain regulations in re- 
gard to the analysis of low grade of 
flours. It appears that for the time be- 
ing this matter has been shelved, but 
not definitely given up. The government 
requirements for imported low grades 
are, therefore, the same as before, name- 


ly, acidity content not to exceed 2% 
per cent, and gluten content of not less 
than 20 per cent. 

It is rumored that local millers are 
continually agitating for a revision of 
these requirements, and it is feared 
that the pressure from that direction 
will ultimately result in the government 
putting new regulations in force. Al- 
though these concern low grade flour 
only, yet if they should become law they 
would effectually destroy thé importa- 
tion of flour into Greece, as local mills 
would be able to undersell imported pat- 
ents and reimburse themselves from 
profits made on their lower grades. 


Liverpool Flour Market Firm 

Liverroot, Dec. 22.—Home_ milled 
flour has advanced 1@2s per 280 lbs, 
and is very firm. Imported flour is also 
firm, and firsthand offers are out of line. 
Manitoba patents are offered at 51@54s, 
ex-store, Kansas patents at 49@50s, and 
Australian patents at 49@5ls. 

Wheat continues very firm, partly 
owing to stronger markets in America 
and Canada and also to reports of rain 
in the Argentine. The advance was 
helped by the fact that the large stocks 
of wheat on hand have been disposed of 
and that the discount on the December 
option has practically disappeared. The 
March option is now 13s 65d, and May 
13s 5%d. Business in actual wheat is 
light. No. 1 Duluth, about due, was of- 
fered at 64s 6d. 

Buyers still show little interest in oil 
cakes, The forward shipment price of 
American Bombay linseed is £12 10s@ 
£12 12s 6d ton,c.i.f. The value of unde- 
corticated Egyptian cottonseed, Decem- 
ber shipment, is £8 7s 6d@£8 10s, ex- 
ship. 


SCOTLAND 

Guiascow, Dec. 22.—The further sharp 
rise which has taken place in the price 
of both wheat and flour would have 
placed these commodities at their highest 
point this year had it not been for the 
improvement in the rate of exchange. 
Consumers will probably be faced with a 
further advance in the price of bread, 
which will remind them of the fact that 
the costs of food are outside the control 
of any government commission. So far 
the commission has been taking evidence 
from millers and wheat brokers, but 
flour importers will be heard later. 

It is understood that Robert Carson, 
of Glasgow, will appear before the com- 
mission on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers, but the Glas- 
gow Flour Trade Association hopes to 
send a witness of its own. A trade which 
supplies Scotland with between 40 and 
50 per cent of its total flour require- 
ments is surely entitled to be heard. 

It has not yet been decided who will 
represent the Glasgow trade at the in- 
quiry, but importers propose to em- 
phasize the fact that their association 
is not in any sense a pricing combina- 
tion, but concerns itself with the adjust- 
ment of such matters as freights and 
shipping regulations. The efficient ad- 
ministration of the importing of flour 
is indeed the reason for the existence 
of the flour trade association. 

On a c.i.f. basis, millers’ flour quota- 
tions of 53s, 55s and 57s compare with 
45s, 47s and 50s ruling a week ago. The 
extent of the higher values is apparent 
by the fact that Australian flour is 15s 
per sack dearer than it was at this 
time a year ago. While the above are 





the home millers’ rates, it is pointed 
out that, on the prices ruling for wheat, 
a parity charge for flour would be 60s 
per sack. 

Australian flour is 48s, c.i.f., for ship- 
ment, and there is very little freight 
room to be had. Moreover, it means ship- 
ment at the end of January. On spot 
Australian is selling at 46s@4é6s 6d. 

Manitoba top grades are priced at 
52@53s, c.i.f., with export patents at 
about 52s 6d, and Kansas patents at 54s 
6d, but for the latter importers say that 
they cannot make more than about 50s, 
which is the level at: which Kansas clears 
are offered. 

American winters are quoted at about 
54s in jute, and are regarded dear in 
comparison with Australian flour. Ca- 
nadian winters are offered at 47s in jute. 

Importers state that the rapidity with 
which the advance in values has taken 
effect has made it impossible yet to test 
bakers as buyers. Some of the larger 
ones have stocks on hand that might 
carry them over several months, but the 
most of the smaller men could not carry 
on for more than a month. As it will 
not be an easy matter to raise the price 
of bread again, the baker with stocks 
on hand is in much the better position. 
Every one is waiting to see what effect 
the Argentine crop may have on prices. 


DISSENSION AMONG BAKERS 


It is quite evident that the introduc- 
tion of bread wrapping by the four big 
private firms in the bakery trade in 
Glasgow has led to a sort of local bread 
war. The action of the small bakers of 
the city in refusing to advance the price 
of morning rolls along with the big pro- 
ducers was referred to in a previous 
report, and now the chairman of the 
United Co-operative Baking Society, 
which has not adopted wrapping and 
which is the largest of all bread produc- 
ers, not only in Glasgow but in the whole 
of Scotland, claims that the demand for 
the society’s output has been increased 
since the rival private firms sent out all 
their. loaves to the public wrapped in 
wax paper, 

The sugar position, while secondary to 
that of flour, always commands the at- 
tention of the bakery trade, and there 
is much interest in the Clyde area in 
the development of the sugar beet in- 
dustry under the stimulus of the sub- 
sidy introduced by the Labor govern- 
ment and being continued by the pres- 
ent one. The Clyde is benefiting imme- 
diately by orders amounting to £1,000,- 
000 placed in Glasgow for sugar mak- 
ing machinery for the new beet fac- 
tories that are opening in England to 
take advantage of subsidized production. 

On the other hand, Greenock, a town 
which has a very old connection with 
the refining of raw sugar imported from 
abroad, is bitterly complaining about the 
adverse effect of the home beet sugar 
subsidy against its main industry. The 
subsidy, refiners say, is going to stimu- 
late home growing and manufacture at 
their expense, and there are already defi- 
nite statements that one or more of the 
Greenock refineries will be closed down 
indefinitely. Greenock is largely con- 
cerned with cane sugar, and last week 
this port received the first beet sugar for 
refining which has come here since the 
war. This consignment came from the 
Continent. 

The home beet sugar industry is being 
developed under the subsidy by some of 
the leading industrialists, including Lord 
Invernairn, formerly Sir William Beard- 
more, of the famous Beardmore Steel 
and Armaments Works. Lord Inver- 
nairn is financially interested, not only 
in the erection of the new sugar fac- 
tories in England, in areas where most 
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of the beets are being grown, but also 
as a director of the firm in Glasgow 
which has received from these factories 
the big orders for sugar machinery. It 
will thus be seen that there is a powerful 
co-ordination of capital behind this in- 
dustry. 


IRELAND 


Betrast, Dec. 20.—Trading in flour has 
not been bad for the time of the year, 
though with the approach of Christmas 
bakers and merchants are unable to 
give much attention to buying flour, be- 
ing more concerned with their holiday 
trade. Flour shipments to Dublin for 
the week ending Dec. 6 were 1,000 sacks, 
as against 5,000 the previous week, 
bringing the total since Aug. 1 to 77,000 
sacks. Shipments to Belfast for the 
same week were 6,000 sacks, against none 
the previous week, bringing the total 
since Aug. 1 to 100,000 sacks. 

Some interesting statistics are to hand 
showing how rapidly Canada has forced 
her way into the flour trade in Ireland 
during the past two or three years and 
wrested the premier position from the 
United States. In the first nine months 
of 1921 the United States shipped to the 
whole of Ireland 1,050,000 cwts, and 
Canada 615,000. Taking the same period 
in 1924, the United States shipped only 
416,000 cwts, whereas Canada shipped 
704,000. 

These figures relate to the direct im- 
portations into Dublin and the Free 
State, Belfast and Ulster, and do not 
include indirect buying of flour of trans- 
atlantic origin by merchants in British 
ports, who re-export to Ireland. 

Arrivals in Belfast and Dublin have 
been moderate, probably more to the 
former than to the latter port. The 
principal spot flours. on offer have been 
Kansas and Minnesota varieties, and in 
the latter case it is pleasing to see some 
brands arriving which have been off the 
market for considerable time. Sales 
for shipment have been irregular. Those 
who have a little flour to sell report that 
they have been able to dispose of small 
lots at quite good margins of profit, 
owing to the sudden and stiff advances 
in wheat and flour. Of course they have 
had to undersell mills’ quotations, which 
this week are very extreme and seem 
almost to be approaching another higher 
record for this season. 

Latest cables for finest Canadian short 
patents under mill’s own brands are as 
high as 55@56s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, and even more money is asked 
for February shipment from seaboard. 
Prices are irregular, and there are short 
patents being offered at Is@1s 6d sack 
less than these figures. Export patents 
under mill’s own brands are quoted at 
52s 9d, net, c.i.f., either port; others are 
as much as 2s sack less, but some of the 
lots offering are probably not mill’s 
prices at all, but flour which importers 
have secured. Present figures are looked 
on as very extreme, and no importer 
would risk buying flour at the prices 
asked now for shipment. 

Kansas flours are not offering for 
shipment at competitive value, but there 
were spot lots for sale at about 52s, de- 
livered terms. 

Minneapolis flours, chiefly represented 
by a couple of well-known marks, were 
being offered on a basis of about 51s 6d 
@52s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
for shipment, but importers were will- 
ing to take less for spot and passage lots. 

American soft winters are too dear. 
Latest cables are around 52s, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast, for the cheapest sorts; others 
are wanting 53@54s. It is reported that 
home millers have done a nice business 
this week at 51@52s, delivered into the 
baker’s and consumer’s store, and to be 
taken as required. 

Oatmeal has followed flour, though the 
advances have not been so big or so er- 
ratic. There were cables from mills 
quoting as high as 48s 6d per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., either port, for well-known brands 
of rolled oats, and even the moderate 
ones were asking 46s. It is difficult to 
make this price as, although stocks are 
not large and the commitments by mer- 
chants and importers cannot be on a 
large scale, demand is very quiet for the 
season of the year. Merchants and local 
dealers would probably take 48s 6d for 
anything they oon Medium oatmeal is 
about 2s per sack below the price of 
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flake. Stocks are small, but quite equal 
to requirements. 

Mill offals are unchanged. Home 
millers are turning out much more bran 
than formerly, but they are still able to 
get £10 10s ton for ordinary white, and 
£11 is being made for choice qualities, 
this being the very lowest that would be 
accepted in either of the principal ports. 
The best choice white imported bran, 
chiefly Australian, can be bought at 
about £10 ton in quantity, but for small 
lots £10 10s is easily obtainable. Stocks 
of foreign bran are fairly large, but are 
firmly held, and as prices for shipment 
are too high for business it is not likely 
that there will be any drop in price. 





DRIED POTATO INDUSTRY 

The present potato crop of Germany 
amounts to 1,330,000,000 bus, or a 12 
per cent increase over last year. This 
large crop will, to a certain extent, com- 
pensate for the relative shortage of 
bread grains and will assist materially in 
stabilizing foodstuff prices, especially 
that of bread. Large quantities of these 
potatoes are being made into potato flour 
and potato flakes, preparations which are 
useful both as food and feed, depending 
upon the method of preparation. Dried 
potato paste is also made from the skins 
and rejected portions of the tuber. The 
green plants are likewise utilized for fod- 
der. For 100 lbs of fodder, 3.9 cwts of 
the green plant are required, according 
to Trade Commissioner Douglas Miller 
at Berlin, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1924— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
November .... $6.67 $1.57 $1.16 
October ...... 6.32 1.61 1.31 
September .... 6.13 1.36 1.25 
August ....... 5.85 1.35 1.20 
TOF ccccccccce 5.32 1,25 1.15 
ED: 699944064 5.00 1.16 90 
rer 5.10 1.10 92 
BE. “ocenéccce 5.13 1.08 92 
SS ee 5.12 1.06 94 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 -91 
January ...... 5.02 1.08 -88 

1923— 

December .... 6.08 1.12 85 
November .... 56.16 1.10 1.01 
October ...... 5.17 4.42 1.0f 
September 5.03 1.12 -95 
GEE. seccees 6.15 1.09 .99 
SEED coccccccce 5.50 1.18 -99 
GD acccccese 5.65 1.24 95 
BE cocccccces 5.74 1.24 -90 
BOT cccccccce 5.76 1.35 87 
BEAPOR 2 .ccs0e 5.72 1.30 85 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 -85 
January ...... 6.75 1.28 82 
1922— 
December .... 5.60 1.24 -80 
November .... 65.47 1.23 81 
October ...... 6.27 1.18 -78 
September .... 5.47 1.17 -71 
BEBE ccccccs 5.85 1.26 -71 
GUE o64660 0.006 5.90 1.31 -78 
BORG csccvecece 6.18 1.30 -71 
BROT cecccccece 6.07 1.39 -71 
OS eee 6.05 1.37 -70 
BEATER 2c rccccs 5.82 1.36 -70 
February ..... 5.35 1.26 -64 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 .63 
1921— 
December .... 6.57 1.21 64 
November .... 6.00 1.18 -61 
October ...... 6.27 1.30 .60 
September 6.55 1.34 -60 
August ....... 6.60 1.40 .64 
TOF cccccccees 7.06 1.50 -71 
GP nccvcesned 7.15 1.58 .74 
) PP 7.04 1.60 -76 
APFih .....000. 7.00 1.67 -79 
March ........ 7.43 1.92 .88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
January ...... 8.90 2.13 -96 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1924 (eleven months), 1923, 1922, 1921 and 
1920: 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
5.57 1.40 9 


TOBE... .cceee $ $ $ .97 
1988... cceccee 5.40 1.18 87 
1932....cccceee 6.68 1.25 70 
1921.......0265 7.00 1.54 72 
1920... cece 11.30 2.73 1,48 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
$5.11 $1.11 $ .92 





Ccdeveccess 6.16 1.34 65 
rrrrre ree 9.65 2.35 89 
eeececccces 11.11 2.50 1.65 
crnesescedeo 11.08 2.37 1.60 
oceceeceeos 11.19 2.36 1.83 
Coccccecece 7.80 1.98 1.12 
cocccee 5.69 1.24 80 
5.86 1.28 80 

4.60 -95 74 

eveccee 4.66 -97 58 
eccccceccece 4.63 -94 72 
erecscceece 4.87 -92 66 
eocccceccee 5.26 1.02 69 
vescreccene 4.86 1.01 70 
Lobnyeseced 4.60 -99 64 





The use of modern agricultural ma- 
chinery in Colombia is still very limited. 
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A RENDEZVOUS WITH LIFE 


“Sure, some would cry it better far 
To crown their days in sleep, 

Than face the wind, the road and rain, 
To heed the falling deep. 

Though wet, nor blow, nor space I fear, 
Yet fear I deeply, too, 

Lest death should greet and claim me ere 
I keep life’s rendezvous.” , 

These lines are by a Negro named 
Cullen, a student at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Keeping life’s rendezvous meens keep- 
ing an engagement with yourself, with 
your own nature and life, your destiny, 
the thing which by that nature you were 
intended to be and to do, and for which 
it fits you—your business, profession or 
occupation, the thing to which you have 
turned your hand, the day’s work with 
its untold riches of possible human ex- 
perience and service. There is no honest 
work or effort so mean and lowly that it 
cannot be lifted up and made fine by this 
spirit. 

It means living up to the finer possi- 
bilities of the life for which your body 
and mind—your temperament, mentality, 
ability, and opportunities, indeed your 
limitations—have endowed you, and for 
which they have consecrated you and set 
you apart. It is something very real 
and very practical. There is nothing of 
the cloister or monastery about it, no 
withdrawal of self for introspective 
feasting on its own soul. There is some- 
thing cosmic and elemental about it, for 
it links one up with the universe, puts 
meaning and significance into life and 
gives place for a human soul. It is your 
tower of strength and your window for 
an outlook on the world, and for the 
liberation of your spirit. 

It means in a very practical way, for 
the majority of mankind who are said to 
be born without any special genius or 
calling, the doing of the day’s work, 
faithfully, competently and gratefully, 
with kindliness, and somehow making the 
doing of it contribute to a richer and 
fuller life, and a more complete expres- 
sion of one’s self. It means the death 
of drudgery, pettiness, envy, jealousy 
and malice, and it brings a sense of 
scope and freedom, an emancipation 
from the sordid and the base. It means 
the submergence of self in loving kind- 
ness and service, the losing of one’s life 
to find it, that the least among you may 
be the greatest, and it is the foundation 
of true humility. 

It finds expression in the conception 
of business as a public and social service 
and obligation which has been gaining 
rapidly both among leaders and in the 
rank and file of all industrial activities. 
It crops out in the most unexpected 
places and in the most impressive man- 
ner. It is particularly striking and sig- 
nificant in America, where the genius of 
the people has brought about an ideal- 
ization of business which is something 
new and not quite understood in the 
older countries. 

It has made itself felt in the milling 
business. This business, like the indi- 
vidual person, has a soul, a destiny, a 
service to render the world, and through 
its dark and erring ways is groping 
toward i nd is slowly, ever so slowly, 
but th od A to the light. It is 
emerging painfully, with much loss and 
many missteps, into a period of self- 
consciousness, of a sense of its obliga- 
tion, of the pride which it must have in 
its integrity, and of the shame at any 
degradation of itself or its product. It 
is developing a higher moral sense, a re- 
generation of its spirit. It is now learn- 
ing its first lesson, that no industry can 
prosper and be assured of its life, or 
even of a chance to fulfill its obligations, 
unless it makes an honest product at an 
honest profit. It cannot be done at a 
loss. 


TOLEDO 

While it has been generally felt that 
the output of flour at Toledo for the 
year 1924, and for the first six months 
of the present crop, would be a record 
one, the final figures tell the story. The 
output for the first six months, from 
the week ending Jan. 5 to June 28, was 
808,400 bbls, or 67 per cent of capacity, 
and for the second six months, from 
the week ending July 5 to Dec. 27, 
1,010,250 bbls, or 82 per cent of capacity, 
a total for the entire year of 1,818,650, 
or 74 per cent of capacity, a very satis- 
factory showing, particularly for the 
second half of the year. 

This compares with production in other 
years as follows: 1923, 1,620,050, 65 per 
cent; 1922, 1,350,000, 54 per cent; 1921, 
1,162,075, 46 per cent; 1920, 929,930, 37 
per cent; 1919, 1,558,560, 624% per cent; 
1918, 1,117,913, 45 per cent; 1917, 1,478,- 
500, 59 per cent; 1916, 1,562,700, 62% 
per cent. 

The output of an average of 20 mills 
in the central states, including those at 
Toledo, reporting to this office, for the 
first six months was 1,987,665 bbls, or 60 
per cent of capacity, for the second six 
months an average of 22 mills reported 
2,492,628, or 68 per cent, a total for the 
year of 4,480,293, or 64 per cent of ca- 
pacity, by an average of 21 mills. 

The year has been notable in this sec- 
tion by the greater fidelity and steadi- 
ness of millers in adhering to sound 
business practices and a higher morale in 
the industry. If there be any who have 
not sensed this improved situation, and 
taken advantage of it to their profit, 
theirs is the fault. Nobody can say what 
the second half of the present crop year 
may bring forth, but every indication 
at its opening signifies that it is no 
time for cutting the price of flour. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Jan. 10 at $8.55@9.35 
bbl, local springs $9.20@9.50, local hard 
winters $8.80, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.854%4 bu 
~ rt 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 

an. 9. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: : 
Pct. of 


Output, 
bbls activity 
RD pg ce ee a0 045 vere eee 38,800 81 
Previous week ............ 29,600 62 
\. sae rrrrere ee 23,700 51% 
TWO PORTE GOO. occ cnccccese 30,500 63% 
Three years ago........... 17,300 36 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills. in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. . bbis bbls tivity 
Jan. 4-10 ..... 24 146,310 100,911 69 
Previous week. 21 117,150 67,685 58 

Year ago ...... 20 128,610 67,883 52% 
Two years ago. 25 139,710 75,129 54 
Three years ago 26 159,750 60,442 38 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 4-10 with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 55,000 55,000 88,000 51,000 

Corn, bus.... 68,000 85,000 35,000 25,000 

Oats, bus.... 80,000 53,000 45,000 17,000 
NOTES 


Charles A. Ward, general salesman in 
central states territory for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., was in 
Toledo, Jan, 6, calling on the trade. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held at 
the Porter Hotel, Lansing, Jan. 27-28. 
There will be a closed meeting for mill- 
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ers only at 7:30 o’clock on Tuesday, and 


the regular meeting at 10 o’cleck a.m. the 


next day in the parlor of the hotel. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Rapidly changing wheat values unset- 
tled flour buyers in this territory last 
week. While prices of bread and pas- 
tries have not been raised, it is under- 
stood in many sections of Indiana that 
bakers are preparing to call meetings to 
discuss the situation, which, millers say, 
calls for higher prices. Millers say they 
cannot lower flour prices and make 
money enough to stay in business. 

Indianapolis millers last week were 
forced to advance prices 25c, carload 
lots. This brings soft winter wheat flour 
to $8.75@10.15, hard winter wheat pat- 
ents to $8.50@9.75, and spring wheat 
patents to $9@10. 

While the change in the, cash wheat 
price was not advanced sharply on the 
Indianapolis market, still the strength 
was there. Bids for car lots of grain at 
the call of the Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
411%%¢ to New York, Jan. 10: wheat, No. 
2 red $1.88@1.92, No. 2 hard $1.75@1.78; 
corn, No. 3 white $1.14@1.16, No. 4 
white $1.12@1.14, No. 3 yellow $1.15@ 
1.17, No. 4 yellow $1.13@1.15, No. 3 
mixed $1.13@1.15, No. 4 mixed $1.11@ 
1.13; oats, No, 2 white 564@57%e, No. 
3 white 56@57c. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jan, 4-10. . 11,973 60 
Previous week . 10,548 53 
9,463 47 


Year ago <> 
Two years ago .. 

Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Jan. 10: wheat, 63,000 bus in, 16,000 
out; corn, 634,000 in, 192,000 out; oats, 
130,000 in, 72,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 571,740 bus Jan. 10, as against 
611,300 Jan. 12, 1924; corn 617,870, as 
against 202,000; oats 347,880, as against 
292,000. 

The price mills are offering for No. 2 
red wheat delivered at the door was ad- 
vanced last week to $1.86 bu, from $1.80, 
the price prevailing in the previous week. 


11,093 55 


NOTES 


Charles A. Hughes has opened a bak- 
ery at 3310 East Tenth Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Poneto, 
has filed a certificate of preliminary dis- 
solution, 

The Etna Elevator & Lumber Co., 
Etna Green, has been incorporated; cap- 
ital, $90,000, 

John A. Shields, of the Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, president Indiana Millers’ 
Association and Indiana Manufacturers’ 
Association, will make an address on 
“Rotary’s Opportunity for Community 
Service” at the twentieth annual rotary 
district conference at South Bend, Feb. 
23-24. 

Curis QO. ALBION. 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour market last week was more 
active than for some time. One flour 
broker emphasized the statement that 
his house had had the best week in sev- 
eral months. With the continued firm- 
ness in flour, there has been a marked 
disposition to come into the market. 
Some of the larger bakers are still un- 
covered, and indications point to their 
placing orders within the next few weeks. 
The opinion of the flour trade ‘here is to 
the effect that there will be some very 
substantial buying before the end of 
January, in the event that prices continue 
their firmness. Some buyers are hesi- 
tant about placing big orders, owing to 
the amount of capital required. 

Prices are being well maintained, and 
there is apparently no cutting to get 
business. Clears are in good demand and 
are rather scarce. Semolina again ad- 
vanced, and was quoted Jan. 10 at 5%c 
lb, with a fair volume of sales. Rye is 
holding firm, and demand is satisfactory. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 10: spring 
wheat short patent $9@9.75, standard 
patent $8.50@9; hard winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.75, standard patent $8.25@9, 
clears $8@8.75, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter $8@8.50, bulk; pure white 
rye $8@8.25, pure medium rye $7.50@ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


7.75, pure dark rye $6.50@6.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 
NOTES 

S. B. Fairbank, secretary and manager 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was 
here last week. 

The annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club will be held at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Saturday evening, Jam. 17. Har- 
low S. Lewis will preside. The guest of 
honor will be A. W. Mears, president 
National Federated Flour Clubs. 

F, R. Haynes, at one time owner of 
the Twentieth Century Bakery, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., died at his home there, 
after a brief illness, Dec. 31. Mr. 
Haynes was at one time associated in 
the baking business with his father in 
Minneapolis. He was also connected at 
one time with the sales organization of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Cc. C, Larus. 


NASHVILLE 


Increasing activity is noted in produc- 
tion of flour in the Southeast. Some of 
the mills that closed down for repairs 
during the holidays ate resuming opera- 
tions, and running time has been ma- 
terially increased. This is due mainly 
to specifications on old contracts, as 
current sales have been scattering. The 
aggregate. shipments have been absorb- 
ing the output, preventing any accumula- 
tion of stocks of flour at the mills. The 
irregular tone of the market has had 
the tendency to cause buyers to go slow- 
ly, and only gradual resumption of buy- 
ing is expected during the next few 
weeks. As old contracts are cleaned up, 
it is thought that large buyers will again 
come into the market, and that 1925 
will be marked by normal demand. The 
high prices of corn products have a ten- 
dency to increase Sonent for flour in 
the South, and healthy consumption is 
expected. 

Flour prices are generally firmly held 
at the mills, with little disposition to 
make concessions. Quotations, Jan. 10, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10@ 
10.50; standard or regular patent, $9.50 
@9.75; straight patent, $9.25@9.50; first 
clears, $7.75@8. 

Some better demand is reported by 
rehandlers. Quotations, Jan. 10: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $9.75@10.50; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $8.75@9.50; 
standard grades, $8.45@9. 

Wheat has continued unsettled, with 
an upward trend. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted Jan. 10 at $2.12@2.14 bu, 
Nashville. 

Corn meal sales are light. Prices, Jan. 
10: bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.95@3 ecwt; unbolted, $2.90@ 
2.95. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec, 28-Jan. 3 ... 142,020 87,026 61.3 
Previous week ... 164,820 73,453 44.5 
Last YOOP ..0.s00. 198,180 90,790 45.8 
Two years ago.... 194,280 97,719 50.3 


Three years ago.. 206,640 89,646 43.3 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 10 Jan. 3 
ee. TS asks dcdsnesu 32,000 33,000 
.,.. -— Berrererrry 335,000 265,000 
Cee, WHE ose osves en snes 157,000 187,000 
COUR, GD cvscccvccccees 504,000 521,000 


NOTES 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, was in Ar- 
kansas last week on association business, 


According to figures compiled by a 
Chicago agency, Tennessee farmers real- 
ized $11,500,000 more.on their 1924 crops 
of grain than in 1923. The increase was 
$2,000,000 on wheat, $8,000,000 on corn 
and $1,500,000 on oats, according to the 
report. 

The Mayfield (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
brought suit at Mayfield against Coving- 
ton Bros. & Co., wholesale grocers, seek- 
ing to enjoin the latter from using a 
trademark on flour alleged to be similar 
to the one of the milling company. 
Complainant claims to have used the 
trademark 35 years, and seeks to recover 
damages. 








John F. Kreig, formerly secretary and 
treasurer rare | Mills, & entered the 
flour brokerage business in Nashville on 
his own account. Mr, Kreig had been 
with the Liberty Mills over 30 years in 
different capacities, and has an ac- 
quaintance with the southeastern trade 
that qualifies him admirably for his un- 
dertaking. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers report an improvement in de- 
mand for flour, confined entirely to do- 
mestic uses. Export inquiry does not 
meet the price fixed by the millers, and 
as a consequence there were no sales last 
week. The local price for wheat was 
$1.80 bu at mills and $1.77 at stations. 
Very little is coming in from the farm- 
ers, even at the advanced price. Mill- 
ers estimate that about 20 to 25 per 
cent of the last crop remains in farm- 
ers’ hands. Quotations, Jan. 9, based 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: 
best patents, $10.25@10.75; first patent, 
$9.85; straights, $9.75@10; Kansas, $10; 
spring, $10.50. Clears, in jutes, first 
$7.90@8.50, second $7.40@7.75. 

Millers of this city report a splendid 
year of business, overtopping 1923 by a 
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margin. The constant rise in the 
price of wheat has, of course, had its 
effect upon the market. Wheat has ad- 
vanced since August 85c bu. It is esti- 
mated that the mills of this city pro- 
duced and sold 800,000 bbls flour in 1924, 
which was therefore their banner year 
of production. Hours of operation in- 
creased. The Igleheart mill ran stead- 
ily on a 24-hour schedule. Other mills, 
while not approaching this record, 
worked on a double shift, and much of 
the time on a 24hour basis. The out- 
look for the last half of the “millers’ 
year,” July to July, is such as to make 
millers believe that conditions will be 
as good during that period as in recent 
months, 

NOTES 


Giltner Igleheart has returned from 
Chicago, where he placed his eldest son 
in Lake Forest University. 

Edgar Igleheart is planning to take 
his family to Miami, Fla., for a month 
or more, leaving Evansville about Feb. 1. 

John L. Igleheart and his wife will 
leave, Jan. 22, on a trip around the 
world, on the Franconia. They expect 
to be gone nearly a year. 

W. W. Ross. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures 


of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 


proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbis 


' of flour annually. Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 
figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 


total flour output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 
milling products, by months. The figures for October are revised to include reports 
received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns in- 
clude only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 
The 1,012 mills reporting in November 


(21 of which were idle) produced 83 _ 
L. 


cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1 
The 1,066 mills reporting in October produced 84 per cent of the flour reported 


in 1921, 


The wheat ground averaged 274.2 lbs per bbl of flour in November, 273.7 Ibs in 


October, 274.5 lbs in September, 277 in August, 278.4 lbs in July, 279.3 Ibs in June, 
278.8 lbs in May, 278.7 lbs in April and March, 278.8 lbs in February, and 279.8 lbs 


in January. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.1 lbs per bu of wheat in November, 18.8 lbs 
in October, 17.2 lbs in September, 17.6 lbs in August, 17.7 lbs in July, 18 Ibs in June, 
May, April, March and February, and 17.8 lbs in January. : 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


a Production—__, 


Daily Per ct. of 


Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1923— reporting ground, bus bbis offal, Ibs capacity, bbls operated 
October ...... 1,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 58.8 
December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
1924— 
SORORITY 2.02.4 « 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
po eee 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
| eee 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
MY 64-00 sium 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
WD ccvccvces 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
| eee 1,066 _ 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
AUBU .occcce 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 58.1 
September .... 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64.3 
October ...... 1,066 51,855,317 11,368,983 977,245,342 650,899 64.7 
November .... 1,012 41,519,684 9,086,626 710,957,600 640,318 59.1 
STATEMENT FOR 945 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
Prod uction———, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1923— ground, bus bbis offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
October... 49,087,951 10,614,602 877,114,028 277.5 17.9 616,423 63.8 
November 41,846,547 9,029,141 761,182,037 278.1 18.0 617,466 60.9 
December. 36,488,056 7,856,506 655,077,259 278.7 18.0 616,279 61.0 
1924— 
January... 39,895,503 8,560,293 709,848,217 279.6 17.8 615,852 53.5 
February. 37,336,121 8,038,588 671,608,025 278.7 18.0 613,345 54.6 
March.... 37,194,526 8,007,774 668,992,081 278.7 18.0 612,933 60.2 
April..... 34,307,689 7,392,067 617,751,141 278.5 18.0 616,399 46.1 
May...... 35,199,179 7,576,490 633,592,316 278.8 18.0 611,652 47.6 
June..... 35,008,772 7,522,517 628,106,048 279.2 17.9 615,805 48.9 
July...... 38,011,982 8,192,333 674,742,722 278.4 17.8 612,507 51.4 
August... 43,783,081 9,487,475 769,697,450 276.9 17.6 612,245 59.6 
September 46,191,862 10,096,013 794,711,154 274.5 17.2 620,352 65.1 
October... 49,825,560 10,928,729 941,766,295 273.5 18.9 619,700 65.3 


*These mills produced approximately 82 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1921. 





United States—Barley Exports . 
Exports of barley from the United States, with principal countries of destination, in the 
calendar years from 1918 to 1923 and-the fiscal years 1913-14 to 1916-17, as officially reported 
by the Department of Commerce, in bushels of 48 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Belgium ........ 224 1,896 2,984 1,469 2,331 1,784 200 26 1,163 363 
ee 4 2 52 206 747 499 308 6 318 6 
rarer ee 2 1 1 2 39 55 1 9 10 eee 
Denmark ....... 68 238 737 es 1,420 eee 722 1,260 4,906 ass 
France ......... 66s 1,500 167 1 17 2,867 273 349 646 44 
Germany ....... 112 491 344 48 7 vee ome ae ba 559 
Greece .......... ed's 338 - 246 466 soe 91 880 624 ob 
BOGEP. .ccccecseses ses 2 oT ese 410 3,191 201 ese 24 ons 
Mexico ......... 195 175 309 106 81 37 42 « 332 151 152 
Netherlands .... 134 1,140 1,807 558 6,302 oes 2,840 2,698 545 142 
Norway .......- 261 611 845 68 115 218 1,217 2,445 465 ee 
Panama ........ 1 342 cee 927 ese oe eee 1 — es 
Russia in Europe ° 1 2 ase 282 6 err 1 ses 
Sweden ......... his 79 407 369 és 459 517 617 
Switzerland ..... sak Ses ae 216 170 754 eee eee 
Turkey in Asia.. a e's 93 ees eee eee 
U. Kingdom— 

England ..... 9,463 10,101 16,298 10,098 20,189 8,601 6,706 13,226 8,423 4,782 
Scotland:...... 1,198 1,767 1,745 2,993 2,807 893 1,522 2,687 1,388 127 
Ireland ....... 302 23 30 03=61,171 1,787 282 308 6 318 426 

Tete 2.0... 11,954 18,781 25,834 17,854 37,612 18,805 16,381 27,473 26,754 6,645 
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TORONTO 

Domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour is fair, but mills report bookings 
light. In the recent period of advanc- 
ing prices, buyers placed considerable 
orders for early shipment, and the flour 
is now being ordered out freely, hence 
the movement is much heavier than usual 
at this time of year. Prices advanced 
10c bbl on Friday, the only change of 
the week. Quotations, Jan. 10: top pat- 
ent springs in mixed car lots $10.30 bbl, 
in. jute 98’s, seconds $9.80, export pat- 
ents $9.60, delivered, Ontario points, 30- 
day terms, with discount of 10c bbl for 
spot cash. Bakers buying in large quan- 
tities get a discount of 20c bbl on these 
prices, plus cartage charges if incurred. 

Ontario soft winters are dull. It is 
getting more difficult each day to ob- 
tain wheat, and prices are so high that 
the volume of flour business is seriously 
affected. Biscuit manufacturers and 
others are buying in small quantities 
only. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 10: good quality 90 per cent 
patents $7.25 bbl, in secondhand fa 
bags, on track, Montreal basis, and $7 
Toronto. 

Export business in spring wheat flour 
with the United Kingdom is light. Buy- 
ers there do not seem interested in Ca- 
nadian flour at present. However, Rus- 
sia has again been in the market, and 
millers here seem satisfied with the vol- 
ume of their orders to that country. No 
complaints are being made with ard 
to export business. Prices seem to have 
steadied a little. A reduction of 3d took 
effect on Jan. 6, while an advance of 
the same amount on Jan. 9 brought 
prices back to the point of a week ago. 
Quotations, Jan. 10: export patent 
springs, 54s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
January shipment, 54s 6d February, 54s 
9d March, and 55s April. 

Ontario 90 per cent winters are nomi- 
nally worth (Jan. 10) 49s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, but no business is 
passing. 

WHEAT 

Ontario millers have been buying Mani- 
tobas freely to cover export orders. 
Prices are still climbing, and a gain of 
3c bu is shown since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 10: No, 1 northern western 
spring wheat, on track, Bay ports $2.02 
bu; other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winters are scarce and, in 
sympathy with western wheat prices, 
are advancing. On Jan. 10 mills were 
paying farmers $1.50@1.55 bu, at their 
doors, while the car lot price is around 
$1.68, f.o.b., shipping points. 


CEREALS 


Inquiry in the domestic market for 
rolled oats is steady, but the volume of 
business is not large. Oats of milling 
quality are scarce and dear. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 10: rolled 
oats, in 90-lb jute bags $8.40 bbl, in 
mixed car lots to the trade; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
In the export market, business is flat. 
Offers from British importers are shill- 
ings below the sellers’ level, and the out- 
look is not bright. Nominally, oatmeal 
for export is quoted (Jan. 10) at 52s 
6d, c.i.f., Glasgow, and rolled oats 53s 
6d, in 140-Ib jutes. 

Oat hulls are quoted, nominally (Jan. 
10) at $17 ton, Montreal, and $18 Bos- 
ton, in bags, car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for Ontario grains is active, 
but business in western oats and Anteri- 
can corn is poor. Western oats are high 
in comparison with the Ontario product. 
Quotations, Jan. 10: No. 3 Canadian 
western oats 72c bu, ci.f., track, Bay 


‘ ruary shipment; 
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ports; No. 2 yellow American corn $1.39, 
same basis; No. 3 Ontario oats 55@458c, 
country points, according to freights; 
malting barley 92@96c; rye, $1.35@1.38; 
standard screenings $28.50 ton, track, 
Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies report business 
improving. Canadian mills are booking 
more space now than for some time. 
Quotations, Jan. 10: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester 2ic, Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- 
lin 22c,“Hull, Leith, Newcastle 23c, Ab- 
erdeen 3lc, Dundee 30c, January-Feb- 
Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam 20c, January 
shipment, and 22c February; Danzig 3lc, 


Copenhagen 27c, Helsingfors 3lc, Stock-* 


holm 30c, January-February. 
NOTES 


Ben B. George, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Distributing Co., Cincinnati, visited 
Toronto last Friday. 

T. A. Hicks, formerly of Hicks Bros., 
flour millers, Pine Grove, Ont., died at 
Redcliff, Alta., Jan. 4. 

F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, Montreal, 
was in Toronto on business last week. 

The annual banquet of the sales staff 
of George Weston, Ltd., biscuit manu- 
facturers, Toronto, was held at the King 
Edward Hotel recently. The president 
stated that the year just ended was one 
of the most successful in the company’s 
history. 

In preparation for the erection of the 
1,000,000-bu elevator at Owen Sound, 
Ont., this year, a deputation from that 
city called on the Canadian minister of 
public works last week with a request 


that an allowance be made in the esti- 


mates at the next session of Parliament 
to provide ror improvements to the har- 
bor. ~ 


In a table prepared by the board of 
grain tommissioners, Fort William, it 
is noted that receipts and shipments of 
all grains during the calendar year 1924 
were considerably lower than in the pre- 
vious year. In 1924 receipts were 286,- 
105,213 bus and shipments 286,389,004, 
compared with receipts of 338,452,312 
bus and shipments of 321,106,016 in 1923. 
The decrease shown is. principally in 
wheat, as the movement of coarse grains, 
with the exception of rye, was consider- 
ably heavier last year than-in 1923. 


An interesting table compiled ‘by the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
shows United Kingdom imports and ex- 
ports of flour. For the three months 
ending November last, total imports 
were 1,706,935 bbls and exports 1,163,423. 
For the same period in previous year im- 
ports amounted to 1,613,173 bbls and ex- 
ports to 757,585, and in same months of 
1922 imports were 1,906,614 bbls, while 
exports amounted to 194,530. From this 
it will be noted that the United King- 
dom export flour trade is rapidly grow- 


ing. 


MONTREAL 

Following a week of quiet trading, in 
which prices were firm and the only ex- 
port business of any note passing was 
Russian trade, quotations stiffened in 
sympathy with the movement of the 
Winnipeg wheat market, and millers put 
a 10c markup into force on all grades. 
Closing prices, Jan. 10: first patents 
$10.30 bbl, seconds $9.80, bakers $9.60, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour market was 
distinctly strong, and toward the close 
a 20c mark up went into effect. Con- 
siderable was sold for export. Closing 
prices, Jan. 10, $7.50@7.60 bbl, ex-track, 
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secondhand jute, carload lots, or $7.90 
@8, ex-store, for broken lots. 

Corn flour demand was limited at 
$7.70@7.80 bbl, jute, delivered. Rolled 
oats were firm despite a quiet market. 
Closing prices, $4.10 per 9@lb bag, de- 
livered. 

NOTES 

Three or four complete cargoes of 
spring wheat flour were reported sold 
here to Russia during the past week. 

An examination of the records of the 
stock market in Montreal for the past 
year shows that the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., led the market, with a net 
rise of 55 points, closing at 370. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

A more optimistic spirit seems to ex- 
ist throughout the flour milling circles 
of western Canada. Without doubt 
there is an improvement in sales of 
flour, which may be due to the fact that 
weather conditions are not quite so se- 
vere. At any rate, all of the larger mills 
are operating steadily. The bulk of 
this business is for domestic account, but 
considerable orders are also being booked 
for shipment to the Orient, and other 
export markets are showing improved 
activity. In addition, some of the west- 
ern plants are getting a share of the 
large orders being placed for Canadian 
flour for shipment to Russia. Prices 
have recorded no change. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted Jan. 10 at $9.50 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.90, and first clears at 
$7.30, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
1l5e over this basis. Alberta 
points 10@30c over, and British Colum- 
bia and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 

There is no change in the market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Domestic de- 
mand is fair, and export steady. Prices 
are somewhat higher, and quotations 
were, on Jan. 10: rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags $3.55, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 
per cent over rolled oats, delivered to the 
trade. 

Volume of trade in the local wheat 
market has not been large, but pre- 
miums have advanced on account of 
scarcity of contract grades. No, 1 
northern has been in good demand, but 
very little is offered. Indeed, deliveries 
of all grades are very light. Some of 
the lower ones also have enjoyed a fair 
demand, but business is restricted by 
small offerings. Exporters report very 
little new business moving. Prices for 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William: 


-—— Futures—, 
Cash May July 

POG, © cacwasere $1.82% $1.84% $1.81% 
Jan. S cntvebbea 1.86% 1.87% 1.84% 
we TF stwvieress 1.87% 1.88% 1.85% 
Jan. D. ost veneer 1.86% 1.86% 1.84% 
Jan. S vsorede es 1.88% 1.88% 1.85% 
SOM 80 ccccccsse 1.89 1.89 1.86 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Jan. 8 averaged 
135 cars per day, compared with ap- 
proximately 115 for the preceding seven 
days, and 551 for the corresponding pe- 
riod 1924, 

There is a fairly good demand for the 
various coarse grains, but only car lots 


-are being offered, and business is lim- 


ited. Quotations, Jan. 10: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 67c bu; barley, 91%4c; 
rye, $1.46; flaxseed, $2.64. . 
NOTES 

J. J. Page, general manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has been visiting western Canada, and 
expects to return to the East Jan. 13. 

Ernest A. Woodward, Vancouver, B. 
C., is a visitor in Winnipeg. Mr. Wood- 
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ward is a very prominent figure in grain 
circles on the Pacific Coast, and owned 
the terminal elevator bearing his name, 
which was some time ago taken over and 
operated by the harbor commissioners. 


The western flour trade _ recently 
learned with regret of the illness of 
John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg. Mr. Horn, who is suf- 
fering from a severe nervous breakdown, 
will soon leave for the Pacific Coast for 
a month’s rest. 

The following members of Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., will leave, 
Jan. 15, for Montreal, to attend the com- 
pany’s employees’ annual banquet on 
Jan. 17: N. J. Breen, western general 
manager; A. C. MeMillan, assistant 
treasurer; J. M. Pearen,: chemist; W. 
McCuaig, head miller of the company’s 
plant at Portage la Prairie; James Rob- 
inson, elevator foreman, Keewatin; T. 
W. Storey, local manager at Fort Wil- 
liam; W. H. D’Arcy, local manager at 
Vancouver; John Cook, assistant man- 
ager, wheat department, Winnipeg. 
These. gentlemen expect to spend a week 
or 10 days in the East. 

A dispatch from Ottawa states that 
the report of the royal grain commis- 
sion, which has been making an exten- 
sive inquiry into the grain trade of Can- 
ada, is now in the hands of the govern- 
ment. The commission, which held ses- 
sions throughout Canada and at many 
points in the United States, consisted 
of Justice W. F. A. Turgeon, D. A. Me- 
Gibbon, of Alberta University, Dean 
Rutherford, of Saskatchewan Univer- 
sity, and J. G. Scott. It is expected 
that the report will not be made public 
until it has been tabled in the house of 
commons during the session by the Hon. 
Thomas A. Low, minister of trade and 
commerce. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Notwithstanding the fact that prices * 
are higher than in the past four years, 
domestic flour sales are reported fairly 
active. The best buyers are country 
dealers, who are .taking considerable 
flour in order to secure millfeeds. Bak- 
ers and city stores are buying only as 
required. Fancy patents in jute 98's 
were quoted on Jan. 8 at $10 bbl, f.o.b., 
cars, Vancouver. 

Export business with the Orient re- 
mains at a standstill. Prices are hope- 
lessly out of line on all grades of flour, 
and although millers had hoped that 
oriental buyers would come into the mar- 
ket at the beginning of the year, the ris- 
ing values of grain have made business 
‘impossible. It begins to look as though 
the flour trade with the Orient on this 
crop will be confined to clear, of which 
only a very limited quantity is manufac- 
tured here, the bulk of it being already 
contracted for. 

Small orders of straight grade haye 
been worked to the United Kingdom and 
Continent whenever any very cheap ocean 
freight became available. Business is 
workable whenever millers can secure 
freight at 25s or less. 

No. 1 northern wheat, January ship- 
ment to Vancouver, was trading on Jan. 
8 at 44%2@5c over Winnipeg May wheat; 
No. 2 northern May price to %c over; 
No. 3 northern, 344@4c under May; No. 
4 wheat, 9@10c under; No. 5, 20c under; 
No. 6 30%@3lc under. A fairly active 
demand exists for all grades, including 
tough and smutty. 

There is no export demand from the 
Orient. Buyers in that country were 
looking for lower prices, and when these 
did not materialize they purchased else- 
where for less money. Distress tonnage 
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to the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent in fairly large quantities has made 
possible considerable business with these 
markets. 

A good domestic demand exists for all 
cereals. Rolled oats are quoted at $3.75 
per 80 lbs, and oatmeal at $4.70 per 98 
lbs. There is considerable contracting 
for future delivery. 


NOTES 

G. S. Thompson, British Columbia 
manager Quaker Oats Co. and F. C. 
Banks, of the Vancouver office, have re- 
turned from the Quaker Oats Co. con- 
vention at Saskatoon, Sask. 

Lieutenant Governor W. C. Nichol 
opened, on Jan. 12, the elevator plant of 
the Vancouver Terminal Grain Co., the 
first private enterprise of its kind on the 

west coast of Canada. This plant was 
acquired last year by the Spiller inter- 
ests. Many guests were invited, includ- 
ing prominent agriculturists, business, 
professional, and_ political figures in 
western Canada. R. H. Gale, vice presi- 
dent Vancouver Terminal Grain Co., ar- 
ranged a thorough demonstration, which 
was witnessed by the guests, of the 
processes through which grain passes 
from the time it leaves the prairie box 
car to the time it is in the hold of a ship. 

The grain merchants of Vancouver, 
tired of awaiting the decision of the 
board of railway commissioners, have 
bombarded Premier W. L. Mackenzie 
with telegrams urging him to hasten the 
settlement of the western grain freight 
rates case. Wires which were sent by 
many individual firms urged the bre -ak- 
ing of the impasse which, it was alleged, 
was crippling the grain trade. A tele- 
gram sent by the grain exchange division 
of the Vancouver Merchants’ Exc hange 
stated that the board of railway commis- 
sioners had promised to publish its de- 
cision shortly after Dec. 2, whereas it had 
not yet been received, and this was caus- 
ing serious loss and inconvenience to 
grain consumers in the province. 

H. M. Cameron. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 2, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax 





Consolidated .... i71 551 37 400 
tl” 347 177 140 eee 
Grain Growers , 709 710 343 
Fort William .... 183 210 88 eee 
G, TF. FP. . ° 1,477 999 354 376 
Northland. chee 2,640 1,547 647 ves 
Port Arthur ..... 510 384 7 oes 
Com. Gev't 22.605 495 233 139 836 
Sask. Co-op, No. 1 1,918 303 64 236 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 2,597 618 122 210 
Private elevators 8,145 3,728 1,754 617 
WOCRO cccesioeve 19,791 9,461 3,695 2,675 
Year ago ....... 39,934 4,711 957 707 
Receipts ..crscces 1,872 624 272 98 
Rail shipments... 375 311 136 6 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat . Bus 
We. 1 hard ....;> .., Serra 656 
No. 1 northern. .1,5 Durum ........1,883 
No. 2 northern. .3 i Pree 40 
No. 3 northern.. Witte? wccrveces 2 
a eevee Special bin..... 121 
SS Bi rererr et ‘ OCHere .6.06005 28 888 
No. 5 special.... eo er 
TD ree —_— 
No. 6 special.... 4 WORE 4.6. 0c5 cee 
Oats Bus Oats— Bus 
Be Se Wee cess oe of ONO ésavaeds« 825 
mem OC. Wace ns 208 SOE 6 éoceess Oe 
a a Was c<ee 643 Private ........3,728 
Bx. 1 feed ..... 71 





E BOON ce cecvens 1,713 , | er | 


Belgium—Crops 
Grain crops of Belgium, as reported by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Public Works, 
by calendar years, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted): 


Wheat Rye Oats Barley Flaxs'’d 


1924.. 12,612 19,787 40,036 3,729 424 
1923.. 18,376 20,787 47,057 4,182 413 
1922.. 10,615 18,884 35,783 3,438 356 


1921.. 14,495 21,273 35,225 5,117 328 
1920.. 10,275 18,169 33,865 4,350 eee 
1919.. 10,565 14,505 27,360 3,449 


1918.. 6,189 5.132 *30,000 *2.500 
1917.. 8,252 5.008 *30,000 *3,500 
1916.. *8,000 *6,000 *30,000 *3,500 
1915.. 8.000 18,000 40,000 4,000 
1914.. 18.973 28,137 49,742 4,232 


1918.. 14,769 22,468 47,957 4.217 387 
1912.. 15,348 21,312 35,086 4,253 oe 
1911.. 15,745 24,360 43,249 4,445 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Oats Barley Flaxs’d 


1934..... 340 563 653 74 
OO ae 345 573 654 85 46 
ee 300 531 717 80 41 
1931..... 348 559 603 96 37 
1920..... 306 623 586 91 eee 
1919..... 343 523 561 78 
Oo eee 400 645 686 84 
oo or 394 641 671 S4 
Uo) ae 397 650 648 84 
to) eee 399 648 639 83 
*Conjectural. 
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NEW YORK 

The sharp changes in the wheat market 
are proving extremely disturbing to buy- 
ers here, and they are very unwilling to 
make purchases. They come in on the 
breaks to. cover part of their require- 
ments, but purchases are in small lots. 
However, considering the number of bro- 
kers who did a “fair” business, the total 
volume last week must amount to a con- 
siderable sum. 

Buying on the dips is indicative of a 
need for flour, and shows also that the 
trade fears high wheat has come to stay, 
so that little will be gained by holding 
off too long. Most mills are sending 
bullish bulletins to their representatives 
here, and from mill to broker to jobber 
to baker the talk is of high levels. Mills, 
moreover, have not always lowered their 
prices on the breaks in wheat, since they 
claim the farmer is unwilling to sell 
them. 

It_is very difficult to quote flour prices, 
because sales are made far below what 
mill representatives insist is their asking 
price. On spring standard patents, the 
range last week was wide—sales reported 
at $9 and other quotations as high as 
$9.65, though it could not be learned that 
sales were being made at the higher fig- 
ures. A fair range for good flours, well- 
known brands, was $9.20@9.35. A com- 
paratively small quantity of flour was 
offered for resale at about 50c below 
mill quotations. 

Hard winter wheat flours continued 
about in line with springs, many repre- 
sentatives having exactly the same price 
for a hard winter straight as for a spring 
standard patent. Clears were offered 
more freely than for some time and, al- 
though many mills held firmly at $8.40@ 
8.50, there were sales at $7.75. 

Rye prices were considered low in re- 
lation to the price of the grain, and 
while there were sales at $8, mills felt 
they should justly be higher. 

Quotations, Jan. 9: spring fancy pat- 
ents $9.40@10, standard patents $8.90@ 
9.65, clears $8.25@8.70; hard winter 
short patent $9.40@9.90, straights $8.75@ 
930, clears $%7.75@840; soft winter 
straights, $8.65@8.90; rye, $8@8.40,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 283,011 bbls; exports, 
220,353. 

WHEAT 

Prices changed rapidly, influenced up- 
ward by sales to Bulgaria and other 
countries, and downward by larger of- 
ferings of Argentine wheat and esti- 
mates of a better crop return from that 
section. Quotations, Jan. 9: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $2.02%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $2.11%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.914%; No 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $2.073%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.90%. Receipts, 1,064,- 
000 bus; exports, 1,263,824. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn showed a tendency toward ir- 
regularity in price, and while generally in 
sympathy with wheat, some independent 
strength was shown. Movement was lib- 
eral. Quotations, Jan. 9: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.431%4; No. 2 mixed, $1.42%. Receipts, 
6,000 bus. * 

Oats followed the other grains without 
independent feature. Quotations, Jan. 
9: No. 2 white, $1.431¢; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.42%. Receipts, 144,000 bus; exports, 
42,500. 

NOTES 

Cars of flour on spot last week totaled 
1,219; the previous week there were 1,236 
cars here, and the same week a year ago 
1,601. 

Exports from the port of New York 
last week: wheat, 857,841 bus; flour, 143,- 
754 bbls, of which 8,699 bbls went to 
United Kingdom markets, 24,605 to Ger- 
many, 9,000 to Rotterdam, 3,335 to Scan- 


dinavia, 24,270 to Greece, and 72,145 to 
Cuba, Central and South America. 

F. H. Price, export agent for the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, sailed for Eu- 
rope, Jan. 6, on the Columbus, of the 
North German Lloyd Line. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary and treasurer 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and F. B. Stubbs, sales manager Wells 
(Minn.) Flour Mills Co., spent part of 
last week in New York. 


F. J. Lingham, president’ Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, spent Jan. 7 
in New York, and Harold Anderson, vice 
president National Milling Co., Toledo, 
was in this market nearly a week. 

An important meeting of the Bakers’ 
Club will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Wednesday, Jan. 28, to consider 
the general business of the club the past 
year, elect officers and appoint commit- 
tees. 

Suit brought by G. W. Van Boskerck 
& Co. against Wiegan Bros., Inc., and 
the Mesco Bakery, Inc., has been dis- 
continued as the result of an agreement 
between attorneys for the two factions. 
Van Boskerck claimed that the bakery 
business of Wiegan Bros. was _trans- 
ferred to the bakery without proper no- 
tice to creditors, whose interest lay in 
425 bbls flour, valued at $3,237 


_— 


BUFFALO 

Business has been rather quiet, due to 
the fact that small bakérs are reluctant 
to place orders of any great size because 
of the high prices and because of the 
wide variation between spot and future 
prices, the differential for April being 
about 60c. Millers, on the other hand, as 
a whole are discouraged and not inclined 
to influence trade to purchase for future 
delivery. The trade sat back last week 
and watched the market, awaiting devel- 
opments. Flour is being ordered out 
steadily. A temporary break should 
cause a considerable increase in business. 

Mills are several weeks behind in their 
orders for first clears, and the demand 
far exceeds the supply. Some bakers feel 
that this shortage will continue, and are 
trying to buy at present prices for ce- 
layed shipment. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 10: spring 
patents, fancy $10.20@10.30, standard 
$9.95@10; first clears, fancy, $8.50@8.60; 
second clears, $5.75; southwestern pat- 
ents, fancy $9.50@10, standard $9@9.25; 
rye, pure white, $8.35@8.40; semolina, 
5%c, in 100-lb cottons. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bblis bbis tivity 

FARM. 410 2 cc ccece 238,000 159,500 67 
Previous week ... 238,000 159,500 67 
Year ABO «..cc.es 166,500 108,629 65 
Two years ago... 166,500 117,825 71 


No confirmation can be obtained of re- 
ports of large sales to Buffalo mills. It 
is believed that the rumor must mean 
Manitoba wheat now here and being 
milled in bond for export sale. There 
were no local receipts, and the principal 
demand during the week was from manu- 
facturers of poultry feeds. Local millers 
are in the market for state white and 
soft red winter wheat, both of which are 
hard to obtain. Even when offered, buy- 
ers are inclined to shy at the asking price. 
The highest premium on the crop is com- 
manded by high protein spring and hard 
winter varieties. While receipts of corn 
last week were fair, 103 cars, most of 
them were applied on previous contracts, 
and offerings on the tables were not suf- 
ficient to supply the demand. All offer- 
ings were sold Saturday. Two cars of 


No: 3 yellow sold at $1.344%4, and another 

car early in the session at $1.33%. 
Receipts of oats last week were esti- 

mated at 76 cars, and there were more 
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than enough offerings on the floor to sup- 
ply the good demand for top grades, but 
the supply ran more to lowers. Only one 
sale was reported today, a car of No. 2 
white at 66c. 

There was a fair business in 48-lb 
malting barley during the week, the bulk 
of business being with feeders. Stocks 
of éx-lake barley are nearly exhausted, 
and this market will shortly have to draw 
on all-rail. Forty-eight lb malting is 
offered at $1.01 in store, ex-lake and 46-lb 
at $1. Only five cars of rail barley ar- 
rived here last week, and none offered. 

Receipts of rye were only one car, and 
no sale reported. 

Rochester mill quotations, Jan. 10: 
spring patent, $10.75@10.85 bbl; hard 
winter, $9.90@10; rye flour, $9. 25@9.35; 
corn meal, $58@59 ton. 

There was an increase of American 
wheat in elevators here last week of 263,- 
933 bus, and a decrease of 150,283 bus 
Canadian. Amount of grain in store 
Jan. 10: wheat, American 5,089,656 bus, 
Canadian 3,060,135; corn, American, 1,- 
215,129; oats, American 1,003,344, Cana- 
dian 317,109; barley, American 290,883, 
Canadian 981,570; rye, American 652,524, 
Canadian 19,952. 

There was a decrease of stocks aboard 
vessels of 1,022,000 bus American wheat, 
and a decrease of 602,064 Canadian. To- 
tal amount afloat: wheat, American 12,- 
989,335 bus, Canadian 9,135,792; corn, 
American, 106,000; oats, American 4,- 
710,066, Canadian 682,876; barley, Ameri- 
can 605,000, Canadian 282,000; rye, 
American, 1,767,000. 


NOTES 


A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering Co., left for New York last 
Saturday. 


C. H. Cochran, assistant manager 
Washburn Crosby Co. here, left for Min- 
neapolis Jan. 9. 


J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., is on an extended business hated 
to eastern markets. 


Walter S. Bisnett, Watertown, N. Y., 
flour and feed dealer, has succeeded his 
father, F. R. Bisnett. 


William J. Heinold, of the John Hei- 
nold Grain Co., will leave Jan. 16 for an 
extended trip to Florida. 

Gus G. Buse, local flour and feed 
dealer, and a party of friends is leaving 
for Florida this week. 

W. C. Preyer apparently has his office 
in his traveling bag these days, as he was 
off again for eastern markets last Mon- 
day. 

A. R. Butcher, of Bergen, N. Y., pro- 
prietor of the Genesee Milling Co., died 
suddenly last week following his return 
from a trip he took for his health. 


Harry Booth, of the Consolidated 
Flour & Feed Co., Syracuse, and agent 
for Ceresota flour in New York state, 
last week visited Wilson Bros., flour and 
feed dealers. 

The 1925 souvenir pocketbook issued 
to the trade by the Minneapolis Milling 
Co. is in such demand that T. C. Banks, 
Buffalo representative of the company, 
made a requisition for fresh supplies. 

Among out-of-town visitors to the Corn 
Exchange last week were John Newman, 
of Newman Bros., flour and feed mer- 
chants, Rochester, N. Y., and F. Ball, 
of the Griggs & Ball Co., feed, East 
Aurora. 

John Novak, export manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, has 
been visiting European markets for the 
last five weeks. He will arrive in New 
York on the Franconia, and is expected 
at the local office of his company this 
week. 

Among the awards made by the Buf- 
falo office of the compensation bureau 
of the state labor department last week 
was one of $634.50 to James Gorman, 42 
years old, 126 Smith Street, Buffalo, who 
was injured at the plant of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., where he is employed. 

The consolidation of the traffic service 
bureau and transportation bureau of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has just 
become effective, and hereafter they will 
be operated under the name of trans- 
portation bureau. Fred M. Renshaw, 
traffic commissioner of the chamber, will 
direct the work of the combined bureaus. 


Charles K. Blatchley, referee of the 
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state compensation board at Buffalo, sit- 
ting at Jamestown last week, heard the 
claim of George W. Rarsheid of that city 
for an 80 per cent loss of his right eye 
while in the employ of the Jamestown 
branch of the National Biscuit Co. The 
case was continued one month at an 
award of $28 per week, pending deter- 
mination as to the exact extent of injury. 
The company contends that the injury 
to the eye was the result of internal 
causes. 
M. A. McCarrny. 


BALTIMORE 

Trading in flour keeps up well, con- 
sidering the time of year and the alti- 
tude of values, with demand running to 
most grades at prices within the range 
of quotations, which reflect further im- 
provement. Cash wheat premiums con- 
tinue to increase, and here in Baltimore 
wheat for domestic purposes is bringing 
8%c more than that for export—some- 
thing unheard of before. It is claimed 
much wheat is still back in the country, 
but that the farmers are holding it for 
$2 or $3 bu. Many near-by mills are 
buying wheat in the West, one having 
paid last week as much as $2.07% bu 
at his mill door on a milling-in-transit 
rate. A round lot of near-by soft win- 
ter straight was sold at the close at 
$8.80 in secondhand cottons for last half 
February shipment, which is the record 
to date. 


Closing prices, Jan. 10, car lots, per . 


barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@lé5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $9.50@ 
9.75, standard patent $9@9.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $9.25@9.50, straight 
$8.75@9; soft winter short patent $9@ 
9.25, straight (near-by) $8.50@8.75; rye 
flour, white $8.25@8.50, dark $7@7.25. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$10.55; winter patent, $10.15; winter 
straight, $9.65. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
27,396 bbls, 8,991 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 14,999 bbls. 

City mills ran moderately, and report- 
ed domestic trade good but export de- 
mand slow. They made no change in 
their prices of flour or feed. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 2% 
@6%%c higher than a week ago, with do- 
mestic 8%c over that for export. Clos- 
ing prices, Jan. 10: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, domestic, $1.95;-spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, domestic, $1.95; spot No. 2 
red winter, for export, $1.8614. 

Of the 405,528 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Jan. 10, 403,694 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 314,- 
614 bus, of which 114,564 were domestic 
and 200,050 Canadian. Stocks are 3,- 
520,331 bus, 2,697,281 domestic and 823,- 
050 Canadian. Receipts of southern 
—— from July 3 to Jan. 10, 1,042,960 

us. : 
Coarse grain prices, Jan. 10: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.41; oats, 
No. 2 white domestic 66c, No. 3 white 
domestic 64@6444c, nominal; rye, No. 2 
spot, $1.57%. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 14,- 
999 bbls flour, 314,614 bus wheat, 36,571 
rye and 81,666 barley. . 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $2.20 bu; domestic wheat, $2.10; 
— $1.60; rye, $1.80; barley, $1.20; oats, 


The Porto Rico American Steamship 
Co. has purchased from the Shipping 
Board two comparatively new 2,000-ton 
steamers, each 320 feet long, for service 
between Baltimore and Porto Rico. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore last 
week were 405,528 bus wheat, 10,651 corn, 
3,835 oats and 544,110 rye; stocks at the 
close, 3,520,331 bus wheat, 48,232 corn, 
264,369 oats, 6,250,562 rye, 487,384 barley 
and 22,434 buckwheat. 

The Packing Products Co., 1405 Citi- 
zens’ Bank Building, Baltimore, with 
$100,000 capital stock, par value $100, to 
buy, sell and deal in all kinds of foods, 
has been sgerepentes by Frederick W. 
Brune, Edwin F. A. Morgan and Lester 
H. Crowther. 

The Westminster (Md.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Fac., with no capital stock, to 
act as agent or representative of corpo- 
rations, and individuals — in 
business at Westminster, has been incor- 
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porated by C. Edgar Nusbaum, Thomas 
W. Mather, Jr., and Joseph L. Mathias. 

Vilhelm Dichmann, of Dichmann, 
Wright & Pugh, Inc., local agents for 
the United American Lines’ joint serv- 
ices with the Hamburg-American Line to 
Bremen and Hamburg, and De Royce E. 
Smith, of this city, have applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 


White & Co. flour distributors and 
exporters, gave their employees a dinner 
at the Hotel Rennert on the evening of 
Jan. 8, followed by two hours of bowling. 
Those present were A. W. Mears, C. 
Fmmerich Mears, George B. Shaw, A. 
C. Galloway, T. S. Davis, H. T. Mears, 


David Arthur, Samuel: Appleby and C. — 


W. Sanner. 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, millers, Westminster, Md., 
who with his wife was seriously hurt in 
an automobile accident on Nov. 23 and 
taken to a hospital at Chambersburg, 
Pa., is now out and attending to business 
again. Mrs. Sponseller, who was recent- 
ly moved to her home, is also making 
rapid progress toward recovery. 

The Terminal Warehouse Co., Balti- 
more, for storing merchandise handled 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, will have 
a special meeting of stockholders on Jan. 
21 for the purpose of authorizing a 100 
per cent stock dividend. The company 
was organized in 1893, and has built up 
a large surplus. It recently increased 
its capital to $600,000. The officers of 
the company are Samuel W. Lippincott 


president, arles England vice presi- 
dent, and William R. Howard secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads, following closely the ac- 
tion of the Western Maryland Railway, 
have embargoed all grain shipments over 
their lines for Baltimore, consigned, re- 
consigned or intended for export via this 
port, though permits for roma | grain, 
under exceptions, will be issued by each 
road upon application. This means that 
there are nearly 12,000,000 bus grain 
here, practically the full working ca- 
pacity of all the elevators, with no more 
allowed to come until the foreigners re- 
lieve the situation, for fear of a block- 
ade, and that, too, in the face of famine 
prices. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


The local flour buyer hardly knows 
what to do. Just as he has about made 
up his mind that the market will hold, 
and it is a good time to buy, prices take 
a drop and he is all at sea again. Sales- 
men generally are of the opinion that 
the trade here has overstayed the mar- 
ket. Some even go so far as openly to 
express the belief that jobbers who have 
refused to buy more than a single car 
of flour at a time, or just enough to 
meet current needs, have made a mis- 
take, as well as lost money. 

_A few jobbers and distributors are 
still of the belief that the market will 
rule lower, but it does not look as if their 
expectations would be realized. Stocks 
of flour, both locally and in other New 
England distributing points, are steadily 
decreasing, and it seems as if the time 
will soon arrive when buyers will be 
forced to come on the market, no mat- 
ter what the price may be. Flour at 
secondhand, which, until recently, was 
a feature to be considered here, is not 
much of a factor at present. Offerings 
are about exhausted, and do not enter 
into the general situation. 

Conditions at the-close of the week 
are that sellers are slow to shade prices, 
and buyers are afraid to purchase heav- 
ily, fearing that they may not get in 
on the lowest price level. The cautious, 
conservative methods pursued for a long 
time past were never more pronounced 
than at present; consequently, only a 
hand-to-mouth business is being done in 
New England. 

Announcement of a 10 per cent cut 
in wages of operatives in New Bedford 
and Fall River, to take place Jan. 12, 
is being strongly opposed by employees 
in these towns, and is sure to cause un- 
settled conditions in the purchase of 
flour, as retailers will not be disposed to 
go to any great length in buying flour 
unless they see their way clear to dis- 
pose of the same without a loss. 


Flour prices at the close of last week, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring patents, 
special short $10.60@10.75, standard pat- 
ents $9.50@10.45, first clears $8.25@9.30; 
hard winter patents, $9.25@10; soft win- 
ter patents $9.25@10, straight $9@9.50, 
clear $8@8.65. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Jan. 10, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts— -——Stocks— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbie.... 31,300 28,775 ....+ «eusee 


Wheat, bus... 2,675 900 218,502 705,847 
Se Mc aese cease Gane - osees 5,637 
Oats, bus..... 19,950 14,375 378,758 200,446 
BRO, WEBiccccs sesee ceors 842,235 255,152 
Barley, bus... 5,900 850 177,085 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 45 . Sere 
Corn meal, bbls... |) TTT Te ET TT 


Oatmeal, cases. 1,495 ....- weeee  seees 
There is a good demand for corn meal, 
with prices fairly steady. Granulated 
yellow was quoted Jan. 10 at $3.35, bolt- 
ed yellow at $3.30, feedjng meal and 
cracked corn at $2.70,—all in 100’s. The 
market for oatmeal is firm, with very 
good demand. Rolled was quoted Jan. 
10 at $8.50 and cut and ground at $3.85, 
in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour is firm, with 
a good demand. Choice white patent 
was held Jan. 10 at $8.25@8.50 bbl, in 
sacks, and standard patent at $8@8.20. 


NOTES 

The Economy Grocery Co., Inc., Wat- 
erville, Maine, has been formed, with 
$50,000 capital, and the New England 
Grocery Co., Boston, with $75,000. 

The steamer Mongolian, which arrived 
at Boston Jan. 8 from _ Liverpool, 
brought 1,000 sacks fattening, or dairy 
meal, consigned to order of National 
Shawmut Bank. 

There were no exports of grain from 
Boston during the seven days ending 
Jan. 10. Exports of flour were 3,200 
sacks to Hamburg, 1,666 to Liverpool 
and 950 to Copenhagen. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Jan. 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, amounted to 30,116 bbls, a 
decrease from Dec. 1, when jobbers and 
other distributors had on hand 32,483 

Is. 


The high range of prices prevailing in 
the flour market here will soon make it 
imperative for bakers to advance the 
price of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts, as they claim that at present they 
are working at a loss. 


Charles Varga, president North 
Atlantic Grain Co., Boston exporter, 
sailed Jan. 11 for Great Britain and the 
Continent. Mr. Varga expects to be 
away about two months, and will visit 
all important trade centers. 


The seventh annual union meeting of 
19 Massachusetts agricultural organiza- 
tions, co-operating with the Massachu- 
setts department of agriculture, was 
held at Worcester last week, many New 
England feed.dealers being present. 


The new firm of Washburn, Hall & 
Bassett, Boston, incorporation of which 
was announced last week, has $10,000 
capital. E. A. Hall is president, Charles 
P. Washburn treasurer, and Joseph A. 
Bassett the third member of the firm. 


Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
have been filed by Alfred J. Wilkinson, 
baker, Derby, Conn., liabilities being 
$3,036 and assets $1,260, and by Drake 
& Farnald, Inc., bakers, Springfield, 
Mass., with liabilities of $7,394 and as- 
sets of $5,850. Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour limits are firmly maintained, in- 
fluenced by the strength of wheat, but 
buyers in most cases are confining pur- 
chases to the satisfaction of immediate 
requirements. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and bakers are generally small. 
Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Jan. 10 were 11,702,857 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 3,100 sacks to Leith, 2,500 to 
London, 500 to Belfast, 2,811 to Copen- 
hagen, 275 to Oslo, 3,200 to Finland, 2,000 


. to Buenos Aires, 1,700 to Hamburg, 400 


to Antwerp, 900 to Alexandria, and 6,000 
to Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 10: spring first 
patent $9.90@10.10, standard patent 
$9.50@9.75, first clear $8.50@9; hard 
winter short patent $9.50@10, straight 
$9@9.50; soft winter straight, $8.25@ 
8.75; rye flour, $8.30@8.80. 

The wheat market has been irregular, 
but closes firm at a net advance of 3c. 
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Receipts, 842,928 bus; exports, 273,426; 
stock, 2,351,761. Closing quotations, 
Jan. 10: No. 2 red winter $1.90%@ 
191%, No. 3 $1.87%@1.88%, No. 4 
$1.8544@1.861%4, No. 5 $1.824%@1.83%; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.874%@ 
1.88%. 

Coarse grains, Jan. 10: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.44@1.45, No. 3 yellow $1.39@ 
1.40; oats, No. 2 white 70@7lc, No. 3 
68@69c. 

Corn goods are quiet, but firm under 
light offerings. Closing quotations, Jan. 
10, in 100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: granulat- 
ed yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.40@ 
3.50; white table meal, fancy, $3.40@ 
3.50; pearl hominy and grits, $3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal is easier under a slow de- 
mand and influenced by the decline in 
raw material. Quotations, Jan. 10, $3.85 
@A per 100-lb sack for ground. 


DECEMBER RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in December were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour,» Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 


December, 1924... 274,009 4,048,013 85,217 
November, 1924... 241,484 3,714,281 29,346 
December, 1923... 373,303 3,787,128 250,727 
December, 1922... 497,501 5,857,598 855,459 
Exports— 
December, 1924... 33,669 4,002,726 ..... 
November, 1924... 39,232 3,378,736 ..... 
December, 1923... 63,189 3,725,349 42,856 
December, 1922... 42,609 5,365,826 295,086 


FLOUR CLUB ELECTION 


At the annual election of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia, held Jan. 9, Stew- 
art Unkles was elected president to suc- 
ceed Armon D. Acheson, who declined 
re-election. 

Mr. Unkles is the local representative 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York. Other officers elected: vice 
president, Roy L. Purchase, of the Com- 
mander Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
treasurer, James J. Rodgers, of Richard- 
son Bros., flour, feed and grain mer- 
chants; secretary, Samual B. Millenson, 
local representative of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn. The follow- 
ing were elected as the board of gov- 
ernors: Armon D. Acheson, C. J. 
Ritchie, John W. Craig, Edward Knigh- 
ton and Walter O. Fehling. 


NOTES 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Jan. 2 was 146,273 bbls, against 129,- 
059 a month ago, and 181,574 on Jan. 2, 
1924. 

Charles Molin, with offices in the 
Bourse, has been licensed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
federal hay inspector, being the only 
one stationed in Pennsylvania. ; 


The old flour firm of A. D. Acheson 
& Co. has been incorporated, and will 
hereafter conduct business as the Ache- 
son Flour Co., Inc. The following of- 
ficers have been elected: president, Ar- 
mon D. Acheson; vice president, Harry 
G. Randall; treasurer, C. H. Bollinger; 
secretary, T. Marshall Holt. 

As part of the movement recently 
started here to increase the port’s busi- 
ness, the marine terminal authorities of 
Wilmington, Del., on the evening of Jan. 
6 held a dinner in the DuPont Hotel to 
obtain more traffic for movement through 
the municipal terminal. The dinner was 
attended by Samuel Rea, president 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Agnew. T. Dice, 
president Reading Co., and Hubert J. 
Horan, president Commercial Exchange 
of this city. Recently there was some 
intimation in local shipping circles that 
the city of Wilmington soon will apply 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a revision of rail rates, using the 
same arguments that Philadelphia has 
long advanced, geographical location and 
proximity to sources of commerce. 

Samue S. Daniets. 





LIGHT RAINFALL IN ARGENTINA 


A Department of Commerce cable 
from Commercial Attaché Feely, Buenos 
Aires, states that, according to local re- 
ports, continued light rainfall assures a 
normal harvest of wheat and flaxseed, 
and also greatly improves the pasturage 
and corn. Exportable surplus of this 
harvest is unofficially estimated at 123,- 
— bus wheat and 900,000 tons flax- 
Ss . 
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The millfeed market is at best no more 
than steady, and there are various indi- 
cations of a weaker tendency, particu- 
larly in the case of bran. This has been 
due chiefly to the slow demand, for the 
grain market has continued strong, May 
corn going above $1.31 at Chicago on 
Jan. 13. The mills in general show no 
anxiety as to the future, and are not 
pressing sales of millfeed for deferred 
delivery, which indicates that they do 
not regard the present slowness of the 
market as anything more than temporary. 
Such lower pr'ces as have been reported 
are the results either of activity by re- 
sellers or of the efforts of a few mills 
to dispose of small accumulations of 
bran. 

Middlings and shorts continue rela- 
tively very strong, which for this time 
of year is exceptional. Ordinarily the 
active demand for these grades of feed 
does not set in until early spring, and 
in January they are usually obtainable 
at bran prices, or even lower. This year, 
however, the scarcity of corn is bringing 
with it an increased use of the heavier 
millfeeds; there is also reason to be- 
lieve that the relatively low values of 
cattle are causing a considerable in- 
crease in pig raising, which means a 
larger consumption of middlings and 
shorts. 

While flour production is by no means 
active,'it is large enough to provide a 
somewhat greater supply of millfeed 
than was the case a few weeks ago, and 
the mixed car trade is not absorbing the 
output quite as fully as it did. At the 
same time, it is hard to find anybody 
who is long on feed; most of the jobbers 
appear to be carrying much smaller sup- 
plies than they generally do, and thus 
the active demand which has been await- 
ed for two months is still generally ex- 
pected. 

Reports from different sections of the 
country indicate that the demand for 
millfeed is most active in the Southwest 
and on the Pacific Coast; in central states 
territory it has been fair, while in the 
Northwest, the East and the Southeast 
it has been distinctly quiet. Canada con- 
tinues to ship considerable amounts of 
millfeed across the border, but the con- 
tinued high price of Canadian wheat 
makes the market difficult for Canadian 
millers to hold. 

Other feeds are generally steady or a 
trifle stronger. Gluten feed has just 
about held its own for the past two 
weeks, while hominy feed has advanced 
with corn about $1.50 ton. Linseed oil 
meal is if anything a bit weaker, on ac- 
count of continued heavy production and 
the activity of resellers. Rye feed has 
shared the advance of the grain, and 
has gained $1.50 ton since the first of 
the year. Cottonseed meal has advanced 
about $1 in the past fortnight, and re- 
ground oat feed about 50c. These gains 
are taken by most millers to indicate 
that wheat millfeeds are likewise in line 
for further advances, but everything now 
depends on the stability of the grain 
market, which continues to go up, but is 
obviously somewhat precarious. 

* w 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The market is easier, and 
prices have dropped about $1 ton. De- 
mand has also slowed up considerably, 
and sales are confined to scattered single 
car lots. Standard middlings continue 
quite firm, due mainly to scarcity of of- 
ferings. This grade is in better request 
than bran and heavier feeds, but no real 
activity is noticeable. 

Mixed feed business is considered a 
little better than before the holidays, but 
country dealers are not aggressive buy- 
ers and generally are confining their pur- 
chases to current requirements. 

Spring bran was quoted Jan. 10 at 


$32.50@33.50 ton, hard winter bran $33 
@33.50, standard middlings $386@97, flour 
middlings $39.40, red dog MS@44. 

Sr. Lovis.——Cold weather, which was 
expected to cause a material improve- 
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ment in demand for millfeed, has failed 
to have such an effect, and were it not 
that offerings have been rather light a 
greater slump would probably have oc- 
curred in prices. The lack of heavy of- 
ferings on the part of the mills is not 
due entirely to their light operation, as 
the mixed car trade has been a material 
factor in the situation. Soft winter bran 
was quoted Jan. 10 at $32.50@33 ton, 
hard winter bran $382@32.50, and gray 
shorts $36@36.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


MitwavuKkee.—The feed market has ac- 
quired no new or striking characteristics, 
although there is some improvement in 
the call for standard middlings, which 
has resulted in an advance of 50c@$1.50 
ton for spot. An easier tone in bran, 
with a decline of 50c@$1 ton in bran 
prices, contributed to the extent of the 
advance in middlings, although the 
searcity of shorts furnished the princi- 
pal reason. Offerings of all wheat feeds 
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car here and there in the country, but 
not enough to depress prices to any ex- 
tent. Mills are far behind on deliveries, 
with the trade clamoring for shipments. 
Under the circumstances, prices on mid- 
dlings have held comparatively firm, with 
jobbers predicting still higher levels. 

Flour middlings and red dog are firm. 
General inquiry is good, with stocks pret- 
ty well cleaned up and supplies in strong 
hands. For deferred shipment, a pre- 
mium over spot is still asked. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $32 ton 
in mixed cars, standard middlings $33.50 
@34, flour middlings $38@38.50, red dog 
$42@43, wheat mixed feed $33@37, and 
rye middlings $31, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 13 Year ago 
BOR ccvssececeess $30.00@31.00 $24.50@25.00 
Stand, middlings.. .....@33.50 .....@25.00 


Flour middlings... 36.50@38.00 27.50@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.50@42.00 31.00@34.00 

Du.iutn.—Production is curtailed by 
slow flour sales and light grinding. Mills 
report being pretty well sold up, and 
practically everything being made is go- 
ing out to fill old sales. Occasionally a 
small lot may become available, but this 
immediately goes into consumptive chan- 
nels, so that mills at no time have much 
to offer. The market shows firmness un- 





Flour middlings 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 
13, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 

Spring bran ...... $32.50@33.50 $.....@32.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $38.50@39.00 

Hard winter bran. 33.00@33.50 .....@..... «..«...@30.00 32.00@32.50 .....@..... 

Soft winter Dram... ccceeQeoeee cocoeQeeoeee -++@..... 32.50@33.00 39.00@40.00 
Standard middlings 

(brown shorts).. 36.00@37.00 33.50@34.00 33:00@33.50 ..7..@..... 41.00@42.00 


(gray shorts)... 39.00@40.00 38.00@38.50 33.50@34.00 36.00@36.50 46.00@48.00 








Red GOS .ccscvcece 43.00@44.00 42.00@43.00 2.2... Discs  ceeee@eeses 49.00@50.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Berimge WAM 2c ccsccctccccsecsce Be cee @...-.- $38.50@39.25 $36.25@37.25 $.....@..... 
Hard winter Dran ...cccccccsecs secce Disccue sagceanssd “CavcuEvera®. $25500oaces 
Bott winter OTAM ..ccccccesscccs cecge Deccce aseceQPecsen cscseQocese GR.00@EE.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts). 42.00@42.50 42.50@43.00 38.50@40.00 37.00@39.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 46.00@47.00 44.50@45.00 42.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Rr ree 50.00 @51.00 .--@50.60 60.00@51.00 .....@..... 
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are still very meager, and while locally 
the output is good in comparison with a 
year ago, established trade is taking all 
it can get and casual buyers are not 
able to satisfy their requirements. 

While a year ago bran commanded $1 
ton more than middlings, the tables have 
been turned and bran ranges $2.50@3 
under shorts, with prices of the latter 
$8.50@9 higher than last year. Rye and 
hominy feeds likewise are held much 
above 1924, even discounting the fact 
that grain prices are on a considerably 
higher level. 

The consumptive call for feeds is still 
disappointing, but the saving grace is 
searcity of the supply. Demand for 
shorts fell off somewhat after the’ most 
recent advance, but sellers are hanging 
on, believing that buyers will be glad to 
pay the price when the bulk of the de- 
mand develops, and that supplies cannot 
possibly be much larger than now. 
Therein lies the secret of a strong price 
situation throughout a feed market that 
at best can be described only as quiet. 

Closing quotations, Jan. 10: spring 
bran $32@33 ton, winter bran $32@33, 
standard fine middlings $35.50@36, flour 
middlings $38.50@39.50, red dog $42@ 
43.50, rye feed $33@33.50, hominy feed 
$48@48.50, reground oat feed $13@14, 

luten feed $40.80, and cottonseed meal 

.60@47.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapouis.—Millfeed prices for the 
week are a shade lower. That is, jobbers 
claim to be able to pick up occasional 
cars under city prices and, consequently, 
are enabled to discount the market a 
little. At the same time, city mills claim 
to have no difficulty in disposing of their 
current light production at full limits in 
mixed cars with flour. 

A little country bran has been traded 
in at as low as $29.50 ton, Minneapolis. 
This was a low price, however, and hard- 
ly reflected the market. Jobbers ask 
$30@30.25, against city mill price of 
$31.50@32. 

The same situation prevails as to 
standard middlings. At times during 
the week it was possible to pick up a 





der a fair demand and an absence of 
mill supplies to satisfy it. 

Great Fatris—Feed prices in the 
Great Falls territory have remained sta- 
tionary for the first time in three suc- 
cessive weeks, the card issued for the 
week ending Jan. 10 carrying exactly the 
same quotations as prevailed the previous 
week... They are: bran $34 ton and stand- 
ard middlings $36, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots. Local demand, never heavy, is 
about as usual for the period, modera- 
tion in temperature during the past week 
easing needs somewhat. 
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Kansas Crry.—Sales by jobbers and 
other resellers satisfied a large part of 
the demand for bran last week, and mills 
since then have had enough difficulty in 
disposing of current offerings to weaken 
the market noticeably. Sales of track 
bran are reported as low as $29, with 
sales for late January shipment at $29.50 
@30. This is a decline of $1 ton the 
past week. February sales are not gen- 
eral. Mixers and other large buyers are 
willing to buy deferred deliveries at cur- 
rent prices, but millers so far have shown 
no willingness to accept such business. 

Shorts are also weak, although not 
quite in the same proportion as bran. 
Brown shorts ‘are quoted at $31.50@32, 
and gray shorts .50@34, car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Saurna.—A brisk run on millfeed of 
all kinds is reported by local millers, the 
severely cold weather giving strength to 
the demand. Prices were higher than last 
week, quotations Jan. 8 being as follows: 
bran $1.50@1.60 cwt, mill-run $1.70@ 
1.75, gray shorts $1.80@1.90. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed prices took quite 
a slump last week, and bran sold as low 
as $29.60 ton, mill-run $82 and shorts 
$34, all basis Missouri River. Demand 
at these levels is good, and mills are 
easily disposing of their output. 

Oxtanoma City.—Millfeed prices are 
stationary. Demand continues strong, 
but car lot buying by dealers of the 
southeastern states from feed manufac- 
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turers has relieved the stringency brought 
on by the cold weather. Some Kansas 
corn has been coming into Oklahoma, 
and this has also affected the feed situa- 
tion, although neither corn nor Kafir are 
moving freely within the state. Mill- 
run bran is quoted $1.70 ewt, straight 
bran $1.60, shorts $2, corn chop $2.50, 
and corn meal 85c per 25-lb bag. Meal is 
3c higher than a week ago. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torepo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted Jan. 10 at $87@38 ton, mixed 
feed $39@40, and middlings $31@42, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

PrrrssurcuH. — Dullness characterized 
the millfeed market the past week. Prices 
were practically unchanged. Quotations, 
Jan. 10: standard middlings $40@41 ton, 
flour middlings $43@44, spring wheat 
bran $36@37.50, red dog $47.50@48.50; 
cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent protein 
$46.70@47.70, 41 per cent protein $44.70 
@45.70, 36 per cent protein $42.70@43.70, 
dairy feed, 22 per cent protein $45.90@ 
46.90, 16 per cent protein $38.40@39.40. 

InprAnApPo.is.—Feed business is im- 
proving, and demand during the past 
week continued strong. The price has 
been advanced $1.50 over the previous 
week. While declines may result from 
lower wheat, millers say the chances are 
that feed prices will remain close to 
where they now stand. 

Evansvitte.—The market for millfeed 
has been very strong | the week, 
with prices going upward and stocks well 
disposed of. Quotations Jan. 9, based 
Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: 
bran $32.50@35 ton, mixed feed $35.50@ 
37, shorts $37.50@38. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The supply of bran is rath- 
er more than demand will take up, and 
quotations are $34@34.50 ton, and easy. 
Middlings are running ahead of the 
usual difference in price over bran, and 
are strong at $37.50. Flour middlings 
and mixed feeds are in very good de- 
mand at $43, and red dog is in fair de- 
mand at $45.50. With the general scarc- 
ity of feeds, mills are parceling them 
out, particularly middlings, in varying 
lots, not enough to satisfy customers 
but giving every one a little. 

Cereal manufacturers report their 
products moving slowly. A slight pick- 
up in chicken feed and mash is noted as 
the winter advances. Gluten feed, 
sacked, is offered at $44.70 for 23 per 
cent. Cottonseed meal is in fair de- 
mand at $48 for 43 per cent. Coarse 
corn meal is worth $54 and cracked corn 
$53. Hominy feed, sacked, is $52.50, with 
yellow $52. 

Bosron.—Receivers report an easier 
feeling in the market for wheat feeds at 
the close of the week, especially for 
lots at near-by points or on spot. Other 
feeds hold steady, but demand is quiet. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran $39.50@40 ton, no 
hard and soft winter bran offering, 
standard middlings $42.50@43, flour mid- 
dlings $44.50@45, mixed feed $41@47, 
red dog $51, gluten feed $49.75, gluten 
meal $53.70, hominy feed $55.50, stock 
feed $52.50, reground oat hulls $18.50, 
cottonseed meal $43.75@49.75. 

PuinapetpHi1a.—The millfeed market 
is quiet, but offerings are light and: 
prices are firmly maintained. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 10, in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran $39.50@40, soft 
winter bran $39.50@40, hard winter bran 
$39.50@40, standard middlings #41@ 
41.50, flour middlings $46@47, red dog 
$50@51. 

Battimore.—Millfeed holds firm at 
previous quotations, but trading is light 
and scattered. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran $38.50@39, 
soft winter bran $39@40, standard mid- 
dlings $41@42, flour middlings $46@48, 
red dog $149@50, city mills’ middlings 
$39.50. 


Norrotx.—Millfeed is steady and in 
demand. Brokers report more 
business than at a similar period for sev- 
eral years, and the market is correspond- 
ingly stronger. Quotations, Jan. 10: 
fancy winter flour middlings $48@49, 
flour middlings $46@47, standard mid- 
dlings $41@42, standard bran $39@40. 
Red dog, not enough demand to estab- 


lish quotations. 
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THE SOUTH 

NasHVILLE.—Mills report demand for 
millfeed in the Southeast fair to slow, 
with practically no change in prices, as 
follows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $33 
@35, standard middlings or shorts $37 
@39. 

Mempnis.—Sales of millfeed here dur- 
ing the week have been small, but in- 
quiries have been better and the outlook 
is regarded as favorable for increased 
business. Stocks are low and buyers 
have apparently reached the conclusion 
that no decline of consequence is to be 
expected. Slightly lower prices prevail, 
wheat bran having sold as low as $33@ 
33.50 and gray shorts at $38@38.25, al- 
though most asked prices are higher. 
Offerings have not been large, and feed- 
ers continue to buy as little as possible. 


Artanta.—Wheat millfeeds are rather 
dull, and the movement is restricted to 
small lots. Prices are being well main- 
tained by the strength of the grain mar- 
kets, . Stocks are generally small, but 
sufficient to meet trade demand. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrie.—Millfeed has continued in 
good demand, and is firmly held, as 
supplies are light. Washington mill-run 
commanded $39 ton last week; Montana 
mills are not offering. 


Porttanp.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues very strong, with advances an- 
nounced every few days. Méill-run is 
listed at $40 ton and middlings at $52. 
Demand is very good, and stocks are 
not large. Other millstuffs are also 
tending upward. 


San Francisco.—Pronounced demand 
for millfeeds and slight increases in 
prices were dominant features of the 
market during the past week, northern 
bran and mill-run advancing to $42.50@ 
43.50 ton, middlings to $50.50@51.50 and 
low grade flour to $51.50@52.50, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco. Eastern red bran 
was quoted at $43 ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. While there 
have been some arrivals from the Pacific 
Northwest by boat, together with a limit- 
ed amount from the East, millfeed is 
not plentiful on this market, according 
to dealers. Wholesale prices for feed in- 
cluded ground barley $50@55 ton, rolled 
barley $52@55, bran $44@48, middlings 
$58@60, cracked corn $58@61, feed corn 
meal $58@61,—f.o.b., San Francisco. 


Los Ancetes.—Demand for feeds in 
southern California is fair. Only small 
amounts are being offered in the local 
market, however. Shipments of vari- 
ous grades from the North and the Mid- 
dle West are slightly below normal. 
Quotations, Jan. 9: Utah-Idaho white 
mill-run, 80’s, January shipment, $#41@ 
45; Utah-Idaho red, 80’s, prompt, $41.50 
@42; Kansas bran, last half January 
shipment $40.42, February shipment #42; 
Utah-Idaho blended 80's, $43. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—There is no change in mill- 
feed quotations. Production’ has in- 
creased, but demand is sufficiently good 
to take care of this without allowing 
stocks to accumulate. Prices, Jan. 10: 
bran $36 ton, shorts $38, middlings $44 
and feed flour $56, jute, straight or 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $25.20 ton and shorts at $27, basis 
f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

For shipment to markets other than 
United States, government standard 
pure feed bran is selling at $28 ton and 
shorts at $80, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 


_ Mowrreat.—Fairly brisk business con- 

tinued throughout the past week in all 
grades of millfeed, with good demand 
from the local market and the country. 
Closing prices, Jan. 10: bran $36.25 ton, 
Shorts $38.25, middlings $44.25, less 25c 
ton for cash. 


Wiynirec.—Western mills report de- 
mand for bran and shorts very active, 
sales to country points being steady and 
of considerable volume. The present 
Season promises to be a record one, as 
regards shipments of millfeed. Winter 
was exceptionally early and is proving 
very severe, even for western Canada. 
Many stockmen have depleted their herds 
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on account of the feed situation, which 
in parts of the country has been strin- 
gent. Such conditions have created a 
very active market for all the millfeed 
offered. Quotations are unchanged, and 
were, Jan. 10: Fort William basis, bran 
$28.50 and shorts $30.50, in mixed cars 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $29 and shorts $31; Brit- 
ish Columbia points, bran $81@33 and 
shorts $83@35; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $34 and shorts $36. 
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The flaxseed futures market continues 
to be the scene of pronounced specula- 
tive activity, with buying pressure 
stronger than selling, so that prices have 
continued upward. At the close on Jan. 
13 all the active futures were at the 
peak for the year, with January and 
February flaxseed at Minneapolis $3.11, 
and May $3.11%. No. 1 cash flaxseed, 
spot, was 114%4@4%c over the January 
rice. 

How little this is related to the 
world situation is shown by a compari- 
son of Minneapolis and Winnipeg prices. 
Winnipeg grain is running well over 
Minneapolis levels; on Jan. 13, for ex- 
ample, Winnipeg May wheat closed 15c 
over Minneapolis May, May oats 12c 
over, May rye 7c over, and May barley 
2l%c over, and yet, on the same day, 
May flaxseed in Winnipeg closed 35c 
under Minneapolis May. 

Canada has a considerable export sur- 
plus of flaxseed, and is by no means sure 
of. being able to dispose of it at a high 
price in competition with Argentina and 
India; the United States, on the other 
hand, must import 8,000,000 bus or there- 
abouts before the 1925 crop comes in, 
and does not quite know where this sup- 
ply is to come from. At the same time, 
there is a certain element of risk in the 
domestic flaxseed market as it stands at 
present, for while the high price level 
is unquestionably in large measure due 
to actual supply and demand conditions, 
it certainly owes something to a specu- 
lative support which may weaken at any 
time. 

News from Argentina is still indefi- 
nite but, on the whole, conditions there 
are favoring a fairly large yield of flax- 
seed. British India reports an increase 
in the flaxseed area of 138,000 acres; 
last year’s area was 3,730,000 acres, 
which yielded a crop of 18,480,000 bus. 
Shipments of flaxseed to Europe from 
India in 1924 were estimated at 13,100,- 
000 bus. In 1923, on an exceptionally 
large* crop (21,320,000 bus), India ex- 
ported 15,356,000 bus of flaxseed; with 
good weather during the next six weeks 
it may be able to export an equal amount 
in 1925. 

The movement of flaxseed from farms 
to the western terminals is, of course, 
much reduced, but even so it is far more 
active than a year ago. Car receipts at 
Minneapolis for the week of Jan. 4-10, 
for example, were 179, as against 62 for 
the same week in 1924. Stocks are grad- 
ually working lower, with rail shipments 
to crushers exceeding receipts, but Du- 
luth still reports more than 1,000,000 
bus in store, while Minneapolis has about 
465,000. Terminal stocks are about 50 
per cent larger than at this time a year 
ago. The crushers are all operating close 
to capacity, with oil orders on their 
books sufficient to carry them along for 
the next two or three months. 

The linseed oil meal market affords a 
striking illustration of the influence of 
large supplies on prices. Most types of 
feed are in relatively small supply, and 
consequently, though the demand is quiet, 
are well ahead of last year. Bran, for 
instance, is $5 ton over last year’s price 
at this time, shorts and middlings $8.50 
@9 over, rye feed $10 over, and hominy 
feed $15 over. Linseed oil meal, on the 
other hand, is barely up to last year’s 
level. In this it feels the influence of 
cottonseed meal, which, again owing to 
very large supply, is actually $7.50 ton 
below last year’s price at this time. 

At present price levels linseed oil meal 
is obviously a bargain as compared with 
most other types of feed, and the sup- 
ply is kept well cleaned up, with the 
current production largely contracted 
for in advance. The surprising thing is 
that the price has shown so little 


strength, but the explanation is doubtless 
to be found in the very large output and 
the quietness of the demand for feeding- 
stuffs in general. 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Cuicaco.—The market continues firm 
and a fairly satisfactory amount of 
business is being done. Country deal- 
ers are coming in for supplies a little 
better, but mixers are doing little in the 
way of covering their requirements. 
Mills are opérating steadily, and claim 
to be well sold ahead; they consequently 
are holding prices at firm levels. Job- 
bers quoted meal Jan. 10 at $47.75 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, while crushers were ask- 
ing around $48.50. 

Mitwavxee.—There is not much going 
on in the linseed meal market, yet it is 
comparatively more active than most 
other feedingstuffs. A fair consumptive 
demand continues, but it sis less steady 
as to regularity, and with production re- 
sumed on a moderate scale after the 
holidays, prices are inclined to be easier 
and slightly lower for quick supplies. 
Deferred prices are fairly firm, but buy- 
ers are not taking much interest at the 
premiums exacted over spot. Linseed 
meal quotations, Jan. 10, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $47.50@49.50 ton. 

Mrinneapouis.—The oil meal situation 
is very tight. Temporarily, it is a sell- 
ers’ market. The mills are swamped 
daily with directions, or inquiries as to 
when old orders will be shipped. Oil 
mills are running to capacity, and are 
shipping out meal as fast as it is pro- 
duced. Enough directions are on hand, 
it is said, to absorb the January produc- 
tion. 

Under the circumstances, crushers are 
not aggressive sellers. They are doing 
their best to keep their customers satis- 
fied, and are limiting offerings to de- 
ferred shipment. Some buying has been 
done for March shipment but, even 
though oil meal prices are low in. com- 
parison with other feedingstuffs, buyers 
are disinclined to speculate for forward 
delivery. 

Linseed oil meal at Minneapolis is 
quoted by crushers at $47.50@48 ton 
and by resellers at $46.75@47; at Chica- 
go $48@48.50, Toledo $47.50@48, and 
Buffalo $47. Quotations on linseed oil 
cake for export have been advanced to 
$49 ton, f.a.s., New York, with inquiry 
steady and fair sales for 30- to 60-day 
shipment. 

DututH.—The lessened interest in 
flaxseed futures emphasized the gradual 
narrowing of trading. Traders mainly 
confine themselves to marking time while 
awaiting developments and the adjust- 
ment of affairs for the year’s business. 
The cash situation, with light receipts 
and slowly reducing elevator stocks, has 
a hardening tendency. Stuff is coming 
forward from the country very slowly, 
and apparently insufficient in volume to 
cover going requirements, hence the load- 
ing out from elevators and rail ship- 
ment to points where supplies are short. 
Futures closed Jan. 10 only fractionally 
higher than Jan. 3. No. 1 spot is quot- 
ed January to 4c over; to arrive, Janu- 
ary to Ic over. Flaxseed crushers wid- 
ened out the spread on No. 1 spot 4c 
on Jan. 12, as an attraction to divert 
movement this way. The quoted basis is 
now January price to 8c over. Scarcity 
of cash supplies caused crushers to ad- 
vance their bids. 

Burraro.—Oil meal is in fair demand, 
and there is a good supply in the hands 
of crushers. Mills are holding firm at 
$47 ton, with jobbers offering at 50c less. 

PirrssurcH.—Linseed oil meal showed 
little activity the entire week. Prices 
held firm. Quotations, Jan. 10, $59.90 
ton. 

Boston.—Resellers are offering linseed 
meal in transit or at near-by points at 
50c@$1 ton under the quotation for mill 
shipment. A dull demand prevails, with 
mills quoting $51.70 ton #nd resellers at 
$50.70@51.20, in 100’s. 

Wiwnirec.—There is no change in de- 
mand for oil cake and meal, which is 
fairly good. Quotations, Jan. 10: oil 
cake, ton lots, in bags, $45, and oil meal 
$47, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, 
to Jan. 10, 1925, compared with the corre- 
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sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—,. -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis .. 10,277 6,646 2,947 1,107 
Duluth ...... 14,855 5,963 13,487 5,068 
Totals ..... 25,132 12,609 16,434 6,175 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan. 10, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1993, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts——_, --—In store 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

















Minneapolis 238 73 96 465 597 20 

Duluth..... 46 35 48 1,061 425 112 

Totals,... 284 108 144 1,526 1,022 132 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 





Jan. 6 ...$3.08% 3.06% 3.05% 3.03% 3.05 
Jan. 7... 3.09% 3.07% 3.056% 3.03% 3.05% 
Jan. 8... 3.07% 3.05% 3.05 3.03 3.04% 
Jan. 9... 3.08% 3.06% 3.05% 3.03% 3.04% 
Jan, 10. 8.10% 3.07% 3.07 3.05 3.06% 
Jan, 12... 3.13% 3.09% 3.10% 3.06% 3.08 





FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Jan. 10, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1924, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 


per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
CO Per ere $25.00 $29.50@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 25.50 30.50@31.00 
OS ree 25.00 33.50@34.00 
Pe SUN asanceccocees 21.50 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.50 36.00@37.00 
BE ME Soencéscestece 33.00 41.00@42.50 
Mixed feed ........... 25.00 33.00@34.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 46.50@48.00 
Bran® ....eceeeeeeee.+ 34.50 40.00@40.50 
PE” ca ceccecsece 33.50 43.00@44.00 
wr - ccsvaes éenes 40.00 48.00@49.50 

Duluth— 
 S606-6nsctesvosase 26.50 30.00@31.00 
oo Pere er ee 26.00 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 36.00@37.00 
Country mixed feed.... 26.00 32.50@33.50 
Red dog .............. 31.00 41.560@42.00 

Buffalo— 

a Se pcitaeeeenns: eee 34.50 @35.00 
Eee da kM Eee p00 89.06 8 0x6 34.00@34.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 37.50@38.00 
Flour middlings ...... ..... 41.50@ 42.00 
ee ME Se ebaekeeaye+ o4se 46.50 @ 47.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 41.50@42.00 
Se 46.00 @ 46.50 
St. Louis— 
Bran ....+.0.0.+++++++ 27.00 31.50@32.50 
MPPOWR GROOT onc cccess 28.50 34.00@35.00 
GEayY GROTH .6.cccsess 30.50 36.00@37.00 
Se BE Sie 60ececewes 14.00 14.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 30.00 47.00@48.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 25.50 29.50@30.00 
BON woccccccccccccs ce 86.60 39.36@30.00 
Brown shorts ........ 27.50 32.50@33.50 
Gray shorts .......... 29.50 34.50@35.00 
ee a cp ate rae cewes 26.50 41.00@43.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 33.50 38.50@39.50 
PO DOOR sec iccsisces 33.00 38.50@39.50 
Spring bran .......... 338.00 38.00@38.50 
Spring middlings ..... 32.50 41.00@42.00 
OFF ee 38.00 49.00@50.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 45.50@46.50 
BO BOGE ccccsccvcvces 30.00 40.00@41.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 27.50 32.00@33.00 
EE, 635 KOb65 400400 0.08 28.00 32.00@33.00 
Middlings ............ 27.00 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 38.50@39.50 
oer rs 32.00 42.00@43.50 
Rye feed ............- 22.00 33.00@33.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 47.50@49.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 53.00 43.50@47.50 
Hominy feed ....ccccce 33.50 48.00@48.50 
Reground oat feed .... 13.50 13.00@14.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst... 39.00 34.00@35.00 

Hominy feed* ..........- 36.00 54.00@54.50 

Cen SEU 6.0.6 ceccdeen 39.40 .....@40.80 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
i | | RPPPEREEE LEE $8.30 $9.10 
WUMIMER .ccccccccccccvecve 7.00 9.10 
We, MAOUED ccerecccscessecs cess 7.50 
EE CUP cecccvoccsse 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .......se.e.0. 5.70 6.50 
MED £056 055 0besevevnee- sass 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





INSURANCE COMPANY’S STATEMENT 

The forty-second annual statement of 
the Western Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Kansas City, Mo., shows 
that losses paid since organization have 
amounted to $1,914,573.22, and that the 
insurance now in force totals $13,907,- 
792. Total receipts in 1924 were $148,- 
634.37. The cash balance carried over 
from the previous year was $373,500.16. 
Total disbursements in 1924 were $127,- 
413.74, and cash on hand at the end of 
the year $394,720.79. Gross assets are 
listed at $406,810.22. The officers are L. 
H. Mohr, Kansas City, president; A. J. 
Eisenmayer, Springfield, Mo., vice presi- 
dent; E. D. Lysle, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
treasurer, and Charles H. Ridgway, 
Kansas City, secretary. 





British laws do not require that bread 
shall contain specific ingredients, al- 
though the use of adulterants is prohib- 
ited. 
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ST. LOUIS TRADE IN 1924 

Higher prices for grain and milling 
products, a marked increase in receipts 
of both grain and flour, the aggregate 
receipts of all grain establishing a new 
high record, and a healthier tone to the 
milling industry, both for domestic and 
foreign account, were the outstanding 
factors in the grain and milling trade of 
St. Louis in 1924. 

The car situation was very favorable, 
railroads being able at practically all 
times to provide equipment for moving 
the western crops without any delay of 
note. The federal barge line continues 
an active factor in the grain trade of 
St. Louis, but lack of facilities when 
most needed reduced the amount of 
grain that would have passed through 
this market. The Goltra barges, when 
put in service after many months’ delay, 
relieved the export situation to a great 
extent. 

Receipts of the principal grains at 
St. Louis in 1924 amounted to 113,160,- 
900 bus, in comparison with 107,276,953 
in 1923 and 103,559,499 in 1922. Re- 
ceipts of wheat totaled 42,150,400 bus in 
1924, corn 36,414,000, oats 32,962,000, rye 
474,300 and barley 1,160,200. In 1923 
the receipts of wheat were 36,577,936 
bus, corn 32,400,484, oats 36,223,180, rye 
851,351 and barley 1,224,000, while in 
1922 there were received 39,376,134 bus 
corn, 29,336,425 bus oats, 552,589 bus rye 
and 836,800 bus barley. 

Aggregate shipments of all grain for 
the year were 81,632,900 bus, compa 
with 80,206,240 in 1923, and 79,496,445 in 
1922. Of the total outbound movement, 
wheat shipped figured 30,119,000 bus, 
against 28,850,035 in 1923 and 32,246,230 
in 1922; corn 23,001,800, compared with 
20,541,495 in 1923 and 24,131,470 in 1922; 
oats 27,790,700, as against 29,517,691 the 
year previous, and 22,545,170 two years 
ago; rye 351,400, contrasted with 895,675 
in 1923 and 288,175 in 1922; barley 370,- 
000, against 401,340 the year preceding, 
and 285,400 two years ago. 

Figures showing flour mill output in 
St. Louis are not yet available, but esti- 
mates compare favorably with previous 
years. Receipts and shipments of flour 
for the year approximate 5,080,000 and 
6,097,000 bbls, respectively, as compared 
with 4,930,920 and 6,234,585 in 1923, and 
4,476,310 and 6,080,410 two years ago. 

Cash grain prices ruled downward the 
fore part of the year, but the market 
became stronger as the months passed, 
with an advance in values for all grains 
from month to month, prices in Decem- 
ber touching the highest point since 1921. 


ST. LOUIS 


Flour sales by mills in St. Louis and 
the territory surrounding this city for 
the week ending Jan. 10 were again dis- 
appointingly light. The volume of new 
business is not up to expectations, but 
the fact that the trade is inquiring more 
freely is encouraging. Indications are 
that stocks are getting down to the point 
where new purchases will be necessary. 
Shipping directions are coming in satis- 
factorily, and millers are tae more 
optimistic. 

Further disappointment in new book- 
ings was reported by interior mills, doing 
business mainly in the South, and buy- 
ers are showing no disposition to extend 
purchases beyond current requirements. 
An advance in prices of about 10@1l5c 
bbl had little or no effect in stimulating 
buying. 

Failure of the volume of new bookings 
to the bakery trade to measure up to 
anticipations expressed several weeks ago 
is probably largely due to the fact that 
bread sales have not been as large as 
were expected. However, stocks are 
fairly low and this class of buyers will 





a 


also be forced into the market very 
shortly. 

Export business, comparatively inac- 
tive for several weeks, failed to make 
any appreciable recovery, particularly in 
European markets, where buyers’ views 
continue entirely out of line with price 
ideas of millers on this side. Sales made 
were mainly destined for Central and 
South America. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 10: soft winter 
short patent $8.90@9.40, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $8.40@8.90, first clear 


$7.40@7.75; hard winter short patent 
$8.60@9.10, straight $8.10@8.35, first 


clear $7.10@7.60; spring first patent 
$9.10@9.60, standard patent $8.85@9.30, 
first clear $7.60@7.85. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bam, GEO cccccesescsscicss ee 31 
Previous week ............ 19,000 31 
VORP OBO cccccecsoseceseese 36,100 56 
TWO YOOTS BBO *.ccccccscoce 31,600 63 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Jan. 4-10 ..... oxne bane ee 4 
PROVIOUS WOOK 2.0 cccevcces 35,400 41 
BOOP GOO boc cdesvrcecvcuce 49,700 57 
TWO YOOTE OBO o.crcccscese 41,300 53 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 10, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 924 


Flour, bblis....103,050 101,530 153,440 103,080 
Wheat, bus...724,100 435,957 792,770 297,630 


Corn, bus..... 663,600 925,400 185,980 615,480 
Oats, bus..... 774,000 468, = 639,230 291,290 
mG, BBic cise 1,300 5,200 ..... 15,260 


Barley, bus... 16,000 35°300 7,460 2,020 


Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks. 30,310 ..... 76,840 = nce 
Mixed feed, 
BACKS .c.ces 14,590 ..... 180,420 ..... 
WHEAT 


Soft wheat prices showed another gain. 
Sound, bright soft wheat was. scarce and 
wanted. Light demand for the cheaper 
classes of milling wheat, buyers dis- 
criminating against anything showing 
excessive sprout damage, skinburnt or 
brittle character, but not much offering, 
even of the poorer grades. Hard wheat 
was also higher. There was some de- 
mand for good blending wheat. Low 
grades sold better. Receipts were 195 
cars, against 121 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red $2@2.02%4, No. 3 
red $1.99@2, No. 4 red $1.91; No. 2 hard 
$1.781%4@1.79, No. 3 hard $1.78. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The bulk of the strength in corn last 
week came from sympathy with wheat, 
trade being largely local. In oats there 
was a good class of commission house 
selling at times, but this was offset by a 
better domestic cash demand. Country 
offerings of corn to arrive were small. 

Receipts of corn were 417 cars, against 
277 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn $1.24@1.25%, No. $3 corn 
$1.22@1.23%, No. 4 corn $1.19@1.19%, 
No. 5 corn $1.15@1.16, No. 6 corn $1.10; 
No. 2 yellow $1.27, No. 3 yellow $1.24@ 
1.25, No. 4 yellow $1.20@1.21%, No. 5 
yellow $1.164%2@1.17; No. 2 white $1.25@ 
1.25%, No. 3 white $1.24. Oats re- 
ceipts, 255 cars, against 217. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 63c; No. 3 oats, 61@61%c; 
No. 4 oats, 59@60c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, Jan. 10, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.80@2.90 cwt, cream meal $8@ 
3.10, and corn flour $8.05@3.15. St. 
Louis quotations on rye products, the 
same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white 
patent $8.15@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$8@8.10, medium $7.70@7.80, straight 





$7.60@7.70, pure dark $6.65@6.75, rye 
meal $6.85@6.95. 


EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP DUES INCREASED 


An increase of membership dues from 
$100 to $125 a year and an increase in 
the schedule of office rental space, to 
become effective Feb. 1, are announced 
in the annual report of the board of di- 
rectors of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis. 

The increase in membership assess- 
ments, it is stated, was deemed advisable 
to relieve the deficit with which the ex- 
change will be confronted as a result of 
a decrease of 34 in the number of mem- 
berships and to provide a means of ac- 
cumulating a surplus in the building ac- 
count which could be set aside as a sink- 
ing fund for repairs and improvement 
of the exchange building. The rental 
increase, too, was decided upon in view 
of plans to spend $25,000 or more for 


rehabilitation of the exterior of the - 


building and as a result of a survey 
which disclosed that charges for office 
space in near-by structures ranged from 
100 to 200 per cent higher than rents in 
the exchange building. 

The decrease of 34 in the number of 
memberships was brought about by the 
redemption of 14 certificates of deceased 
members, the purchase and cancellation 
of 14 certificates surrendered to the ex- 
change and the forfeiture of six certifi- 
cates for nonpayment of assessments in 
1924. The members in good standing on 
Jan. 1, 1925, numbered 709, 


NOTES 


C. A. Ogden, Illinois representative 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited St. Louis recently. 


On Jan. 6 the Reid-Reck Flour Co., 
St. Louis, moved its offce from room 
427, Pierce Building, to room 703. 


Don P. Graham, sales manager Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, passed 
through St. Louis recently on his way 
East. 


C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager Gen- 
eral Commission Co., Kansas City, was 
in St. Louis recently on his way to 
Chicago. 

The annual masquerade ball of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Singing Society 
was held at the Eagles’ Auditorium, 
Jan, 10. 

J. J. Weigel, manager Dodge Cit 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, passed Goon 
St. Louis recently on his way home from 
the East, where he had been calling on 
the trade. 

Joseph Mangrum, representative of 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. in Arkan- 
sas, with headquarters in Little Rock, 
visited the company’s main office in St. 
Louis recently. 

Walter E. Ousdahl, who has charge of 
the semolina and durum department of 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the St. Louis market recently, and 
while here conferred with the firm’s IIli- 
a ax spcnercunagyse C. A. Ogden. 

. T. Ingles, for 26 years manager of 
ar grain develo at Marthasville, Mo., 
owned by the Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, was found dead in his auto- 
mobile near Marthasville, Jan. 5. His 
death was apparently due to heart 
disease. 

The executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association met at 
the Eagles’ Auditorium, St. Louis, Jan. 
5, to adopt a program for the first an- 
nual convention, which will be held 
Feb. 3-4 at Sedalia. A large attendance 
is anticipated. 

The annual dinner and business meet- 
ing of the Flour Trade Association of 
St. Louis will be held Thursday evening, 
Jan. 15, at which time officers will be 
elected for the ensuing year. While the 
address of A. W. Mears, president Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, will be 
the main feature of this meeting, much 
importance is attached to sounding out 
members of the association as to how 
they feel regarding the recent bakery 
combination. 

A sales meeting of the St. Louis dis- 
trict of The Fleischmann Co. was held 
in St. Louis Jan. 9-11. On January 10 


a banquet was held at the Statler Hotel. 
On Sunday morning the final business 
session was held, at which the following 
representatives of The Fleischmann Co. 
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spoke: E. P. Woolley, J. A. Lee, H. E. 
Allen, Russell Barney, C. E. Haines, E. 
H. Schields, Jr., and C. P. Oliver. This 
business session was followed by a 
luncheon at the Statler Hotel. ‘All St. 
Louis and St. Louis district representa- 
tives, as well as several New York and 
other out-of-town representatives, num- 
bering about 100, attended. 


A. C. Carpenter, vice president and 
manager Bemis Bro. Bag Co., in an arti- 
cle in a local newspaper said: “A new 
era is upon us. Business is even now 
beginning to revive. The practical as- 
surance that we. are not to hampered 
with destructive national legislation for 
at least the next four years is having its 
effect in the world of industry. From 
every indication, such federal legislation 
as we do have, affecting business, will 
be of a constructive nature. High sur- 
taxes will be reduced. Money for in- 
dustrial purposes will be more plentiful. 
Labor will share justly and fairly in the 
change. Fundamentally, general busi- 
ness is on the upgrade.” 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour prices continue to increase. 
Many jobbers here believe present prices 
may be accepted as normal, at least for 
the present, and most of them are car- 
rying fairly large stocks. One dealer as- 
serted he had more flour in the warehouse 
during the first week of the new year 
than he had ever carried at one time. 
Flour prices here on Jan. 8: 


-——Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $9.90 $8.90 $10.70 
95 per cent ....... 9.50 8.50 10.10 
je per cent ...... 9.10 8.20 9.55 
eecebccevecccees esos 8.00 9.00 
First GIORP .ccceccs ese 7.70 8.00 
Second clear ...... eoee 6.25 6.35 


Semolina, 6%c Ib. 

Wheat inspections for outward move- 
ment by sea continue large, the figures 
showing that 681,000 bus wheat were in- 
spected up to Jan. 8. Elevator stocks on 
that date: wheat, 1,972,000 bus;. corn, 
547,000; oats, 341,000; rye, 36,000; bar- 
ley, 1,000. 

Wheat exported from this port during 
the calendar year amounted to 21,286,062 
bus, against 11,865,000 in 1923. Rotter- 
dam, with 4,817,000 bus, was the largest 
buyer in 1924, and Antwerp, with 3,519,- 
818, second. Total exports were as fol- 
lows, in bushels: 





Destination— Wheat Corn 
EE Bankers (Sud 6s50” la es 34,285 
per rere 
RE oe theese hee evete 3,519,818 437,142 
S <9s-2 08 deaeee 150,000 17,142 
DEES G60 bstesccccsds gb ees 191,428 
DE Ah eeaevbeVenceren® cenens 154,285 
0 Se ee 433,000 = cceccs 
Civita Vecchia .......... err 
CED cccvscwcccente:  ebeune 115,714 
EE Sea6 6:06 6 eo 6 oe eens ee | vivees 
PEE, occa natevccqes 16,000 
PED bas 66 64 Wows ces e 863,074 
CE 556s viwecebeebeves 1,058,132 
PED vcavcccenesoesien 1,932,869 
SE Stéeedsh nundvken 80,000 
EE. -atacale a0 kina Wr el 1,320,044 
ee Seeseedvess | as 
A Sr eer ee 437,836 25,714 
PE See ecceecebecewtel  aaehns 42,857 
BOO, ceeds cccevescoss a SCO 
Se vdwepbheveneapawes ee 64,000 ...... 
DL: BRaces odie cern osvns De ecswes 
SEE. 96 6@.6 60 ¥d.04 0.6% 1,028,700 148,142 
EE 5 0 0 oa bites ees bas 130,008 accecs 
pO Pree ee 408,000 34,285 
PE. 0 0. 6:0.000:064:008% 463,230 ...... 
Ee [eee 
rrr Pe seca 
RSS ee et Per 448,000 = ....... 
CO ee ho: i 
REE ee ee 4,817,600 1,170,000 
BENE cere cesccccccceces hee 
ES abb56 4 06K 00S SO eee ng TEES 
ROGER. cecevcesveccevccue 456,828 2,785,906 


An increase in the exportation of wheat 
and corn from this port was noted in 
December. Wheat exports amounted to 
2,676,880 bus, against 367,680 in Decem- 
ber, 1923, an increase of 2,309,200. Corn 
exportations in December, 1924, reached 
210,395 bus, against 390,963 in Decem- 
ber, 1923, a decrease of 189,568. The 
total wheat movement out of this port 
since July 1, 1924, amounted to 20,282,- 
562 bus, compared with 5,610,595 in that 
period in 1923, an increase of 14,671,967. 
The corn movement since July 1, 1924, 
amounted to 1,406,112 bus, com 
with 1,148,951, an increase of 262,160. 

The flour movement to Europe during 
the past week was fair, that with Latin 
America very good, and that in domestic 
territory fair. 

Six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America report having taken 
a total of 32,552 bags flour during the 
week for the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,760 bags; 
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Santiago, 1,200; Kingston, 1,800; Tu- 
maco, 123; Puerto Colombia, 400; Carta- 
gena, 570; Bocas del Toro, 370; Colon, 
720; Limon, 3,950; La Guayra, 265; 
Guatemala City, 2,452; Puerto Barrios, 
500; Tela, 716; Puerto Castilla, 60; Liv- 
ingston, 420. 

Ward Line: Havana, 810; Matanzas, 
190; Cardenas, 270; Sagua la Grande, 
530; Caibarien, 670; Nuevitas, 1,920. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 300; Vera Cruz, 1,500; 
Bluefields, 436; Puerto Cortez, 45. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 100; Havana, 3,650. 

Munson Line: Nuevitas, 500; Matan- 
zas, 200; Havana, 1,850. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
1,325; Kingston, 750. 

The ‘rice market remained unusually 
quiet, but a better tone was reported, 
with prices still firm, both in New Or- 
leans and in the interior. The following 
data was supplied by the Board of 
Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 8 ........-+++ 699,672 486,347 

Same period, 1924 ......... 504,907 520,241 
Sales— 


48,038 420,490 


Season to Jan. 8 ........+++ 
45,154 360,318 


Same period, 1924 ........- 
NOTES 
W. L. Jones, of the Pittsburg (Kan- 
sas) Modern Milling Co., was a’ recent 
visitor in New Orleans. 


Jan. 8 is a legal holiday in New Or- | 


leans, being set aside to commemorate 
the victory of General Jackson’s forces 
over the British at Chalmette, 110 years 
ago. A British fleet is at anchor at New 
Orleans for the first time in 110 years. 
It is under command of Vice Admiral 
Sir James Ferguson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
sent to this city on a friendly call. At 
the same time, Rear Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder is in port. 

_ rr; A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


New business in flour since the begin- 
ning of the year has been very light, but 
there is a note of optimism in the trade. 
Apparently the feeling has become gen- 
eral that prices are not going to be any 
lower, and stocks are so light that buying 
cannot be much longer deferred. 

Jobbers here are still working on stocks 
or on purchases made some time ago, and 
one of the largest local distributors re- 
ports that movement to the consumer for 
several days has been better than for 
some time. Prices are generally without 
change, although a slight nervousness 
prevailed last week when wheat fluctu- 
ated so rapidly. Best short soft winter 
patents were quotable Jan. 10 at $10@ 
10.75 bbl, basis 98’s, while longer patents 
ranged $9@10. 

The hard wheat trade reports bakers 
still not disposed to buy, but some in- 
quiries received during the past two or 
three days suggest that their stocks of 
flour are getting very low. Hard wheat 
patents ranged Jan. 10 $9@9.50 for short 
and $8.25@8.75 for longer grades. 

Corn meal continues quiet and new 
business is almost entirely lacking, except 
for some small lots at inside prices. 
Larger mills on Jan. 10 were holding firm 
for $5.70@5.85, but some business was 
put through as low as $5.55@5.65 for 
cream, basis 24’s. Receipts of corn were 
only about 100 cars last week, with cash 
No. 3 white quotable at $1.27 and No. 3 
yellow at $1.31, on Jan. 8. 


NOTES 

C. B. Stout, president Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co. has returned from a trip 
through Alabama and Mississippi, and is 
very optimistic over the outlook for busi- 
ness in those states. 

Improvements have just been complet- 
ed in the Piggly Wiggly bakery here, 
which for two and a half years has been 
supplying the bread and cakes sold by 
that system of retail stores in Memphis. 
Bread is now being supplied to the sys- 
tem’s stores in near-by smaller cities, 
while some of its cakes are being shipped 
as far as New Orleans. M. L. Langford 
is manager. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





The American consulate at Budapest 
reports that Hungarian millers are still 
operating at only 20 to 30 per cent of 
capacity, 
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THE SEASON’S EXPORTS 

Exports of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest to the Orient during the first 
six months of the 1924-25 crop year, 
while showing a great reduction from 
the heavy exports of the 1922-23 and 
1921-22 crop years, were considerably 
larger than for any other season since 
pre-war days. For the six months end- 
ed Jan. 1, 1925, Pacific northwestern 
oriental flour shipments totaled 800,000 
bbls; for the entire season of 1920-21 
they were only 200,000 bbls; for 1919-20, 
175,000; 1918-19, 30,000; 1917-18, less 
than 2,000; 1916-17, 128,000. 

While compared with the exports to 
the Orient for the season of 1923-24 of 
nearly 4,000,000 bbls the exports for the 
first six months of the present season 
have shown a decrease at the rate of 
approximately 50 per cent in volume, the 
comparison is not indicative of corre- 
sponding losses in milling profits. On 
the contrary, the great exports of the 
two previous seasons were made at 
prices which showed little profit to the 
mills and often losses, whereas this sea- 
son’s business has as a rule shown a 
profit. For this the credit is due to 
the Pacific Flour Export Co. 

This company has been functioning 
for about six months, and in spite of ad- 
verse trade conditions, it has proved of 
inestimable value to the milling indus- 
try of the Pacific Coast. Organized un- 
der the Webb-Pomerine act, it has been 
legally able to and actually has deter- 
mined the minimum export flour price. 
The company has demonstrated its value 
in two ways: in establishing prices which 
show at least a reasonable profit, and 
in saving the mills losses by preventing 
sales at less than production cost. 
Though about 20 per cent of the milling 
capacity of the Pacific Northwest is not 
included in the membership of the ex- 
port company, most of the nonmember 
mills have in their export flour prices 
held sufficiently close to company prices 
to prevent demoralization in the price 
situation. The flour export company 
having unquestionably proved its value 
under conditions in which it has not had 
half a chance to prove what it can do for 
the trade, should have the whole-heart- 
ed support of the industry in the future. 


SEATTLE 


The new year has opened with no 
change in conditions as to sales and 
milling operations from those which 
characterized the last months of 1924, 
Buyers of both bakers and family grades 
refuse to purchase excepting for near- 
by -requirements, and decline to specu- 
late on the future course of the market. 

The high level of prices for Pacific 
export grades makes business with the 
Orient and the United Kingdom un- 
workable, and the mills can find no fac- 
tors in sight to change this condition un- 
til a new crop affords relief by bringing 
the cost of Pacific wheats closer to the 
world’s price basis. At last week’s close, 
mill limits for soft wheat straights were 
$8.40 bbl, less 2 per cent, c.i.f., Hong- 
kong and north China ports, or $7.65, 
net, f.as. Quotations to the United 
Kingdom were 51s for soft wheat 
straights and 52s 6d for hard wheat 
straights per 280 lbs, c.i.f. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
week’s close at Seattle, delivered, city: 
family patent, basis 49’s, $10.70 bbl; 
pastry flour, 98’s, $9; blends, 98’s, $10.10 
@10.75. 

Montana top patents at last week’s 
close, arrival draft terms, carloads, coast, 
$9.55@9.65 bbl; Dakota, $10@10.55. 

Washington wheats, sacked, coast, 
Jan. 9: western white, $1.81 bu; western 
red, $1.77; northern spring, $1.85; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $2.07. Buying has been 
light for mill account or export. Mon- 


tana wheat, bulk, coast: dark northern 
spring, $2.12 bu; dark hard winter, $2,— 
both 13 per cent protein. 


DECEMBER EXPORTS 


The Merchants’ Exchange reports De- 
cember flour exports from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to London, 3,500 bbls; Glas- 
gow, 2,100; Hongkong, 33,050; Yoko- 
hama, 4,250; Shanghai, 425; Manila, 18,- 
505; Iloilo, 4,062; Cebu, 5,750; Zambo- 
anga, 625; Honolulu, 4,690; Peru, 2,051; 
Bolivia, 5,000; Salvador, 3,231; Ecuador, 
1,600; Chile, 1,326; Helsingfors, 280, 

Domestic water shipments of flour in 
December, from Seattle and Tacoma, 
according to the Merchants’ Exchange: 
to San Francisco, 38,660 bbls; Los An- 
geles, 7,800; San Diego, 1,475; Wilming- 
ton, Cal., 5,215; Charleston, S. C., 637; 
New York, 245. Wheat: to San Fran- 
cisco, 11,800 bus; Los Angeles, 12,000; 
San Diego, 5,000. Millfeed: to San 
Francisco, 332 tons; San Diego, 37; 
Honolulu, 2,712. 

Total exports of wheat from Seattle 
and Tacoma, in December, according 
to the Merchants’ Exchange, were 641,- 
491 bus. 

. FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SG BOO -6:600:6+ eb creseccess 23,861 45 
Previous week ..........+. 16,591 31 
WE EE 8.55060 00600406008 42,036 80 
TD Dee GOO. 2000kes cecve 27,211 62 
Three years ago ........... 22,916 43 
Four years ago ........... 15,459 29 
Five years ago ..........5 28,313 54 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Be, BRD 64090080060 040080 15,475 27 
Previous week ............ 12,923 23 
WE GD dewsccegebecseees 49,416 87 
TWO FOOTE BO .ccessccccer 28,851 61 
Three years ago ........... 24,756 43 
Four years ago ...........+ 21,237 37 
Five years ago ........... 32,596 ~ 64 


Sixteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Jan. 3, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, 
operating six days a week, of 114,200 
bbls flour, made 30,564, or 27 per cent 
of capacity, against 37,765 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 13 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 101,600 bbls, or 37 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 
Frank Waterhouse, former president 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, is on his 
way home from the Hawaiian Islands, 
much benefited in health. 


Frank L. Shull, president Pacific Ex- 
port Flour Co., of Portland, Oregon, and 
Mr. Lewis, of the Lewis Grain Co., 
Brady, Mont., were in Seattle last week. 


The new Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce Building will be dedicated Jan. 24, 
David Whitcomb recently was nominated 
without ~~ for president, Worrell 
Wilson and E. Rex Smith for vice presi- 
dents, and A. J. Fisken for treasurer. 

It is unofficially reported that about 
50 per cent of the winter wheat in Uma- 
tilla County, Oregon, from Pendleton 
north into Walla Walla, Wash., has been 
lost. The temperature recently dropped 
to eight degrees below zero and froze the 
ground. Then snow came, with the result 
that half of the wheat was ruined. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Another advance in price was regis- 
tered during the past week for Cali- 
fornia flour, family patents climbing 
past the $10 mark, the highest price for 
this grade since the war days. Quota- 
tions were $10.10 bbl at the close of the 
week, with bakers at $10.20, cut-offs $9@ 
9.20, and straights $8.50@9, car lots, 
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basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. Immediately upon this increase 
being announced, Frank B. Connolly, 
secretary Retail Merchants’ Association, 
announced that grocers generally would 
adhere to a new price of $3.08 for 49-lb 
sacks of family patents. Inasmuch as 
bakers recently advanced bread prices 
one cent fer loaf, no immediate addi- 
tional increase in San Francisco is an- 
ticipated. 

While there was this general advance 
of California flours, no corresponding in- 
crease was noted for eastern and north- 
ern bakers flour, which were quoted the 
same as the week previous, as follows: 
Kansas standard patents $9@9.85 bbl, 
Dakota standard patents $10.20@10.50, 
Montana $9.50@9.80, Idaho $9@9.20, 
Washington-Oregon $9.30@9.50, basis 98- 
lb cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 


cisco and other California common 
points. 
Wheat prices have climbed, — also, 


reaching $3.15@3.20 cwt for milling 
grades, and $3.05@3.10 for feed wheat, 
San Francisco. 

Demand for flour is very light, with 
the larger buyers still out of the mar- 
ket. However, stocks have decreased 
considerably, and it is expected there 
will be a material increase in trade by 
Jan. 15. Arrivals continue fair. 


. NOTES 
Phil O’Connell, grain broker, Stock- 
ton, visited the grain exchange on Jan. 8. 
W. E. Hibbett, hay and grain dealer, 
Sacramento, has been in San Francisco 
and Oakland on business, 


S. B. West, driver for the Robinson & 
West Bakery, Berkeley, suffered a frac- 
tured skull when his motor truck was 
struck by an electric train. 

Bread prices were advanced during 
the past week by bakers in Bakersfield, 
Taft, Visalia and Turlock. The _ in- 
creases varied from Ic to 3c per loaf. 


Another slash in California sugar 
prices has been announced, wholesale 
quotations for cane sugar dropping to 
$6.50 cwt, with beet sugar at $6.30, a 
decline of 25c for the week. 

The steamer Wallingford arrived at 
Oakland harbor Jan. 7 with 500 tons 
flour from Pacific Northwest points. A 
cargo of seed and cereals of over 700 
tons was being unloaded at the same 
time from the Northland, which arrived 
from Seattle. 

Heavy trading in grain bags at- 
tracted attention at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Jan. 7, when there was a sale of 
150,000 Calcuttas at 12% c, each, another 
of 100,000 at 12%4c, and a third of 50,000 
bags at 12c. Improved crop conditions 
- expected to add strength to the mar- 
et. 

Imports of wheat from Oregon and 
Washington by boat during 1924 were 
1,389,000 cwt, compared with 273,286 in 
1923. Flour imports from the two north- 
ern states were 953,664 bbls in 1924, com- 
pared with 865,794 in 1923. These are 
arrivals recorded by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Flour stocks at the Tientsin flour mills 
in China are low, and the plants are op- 
erating at less than 10 per cent capac- 
ity, according to a cablegram from Com- 
mercial Attaché Arnold received by San 
Francisco grain dealers. Prices have ad- 
vanced 20 silver cents per bag, within 
the past month, for both Chinese and 
foreign flours. 

John J. Sullivan, chief inspector of 
the Grain Trade Association of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, has 
completed compilation of figures show- 
ing grain storage in regular warehouses 
on Jan. 1, as follows: wheat, 1,127 tons 
at Porta Costa, 10,411 at Stockton, 2,473 
at San Francisco and Oakland; barley, 
27,336 tons at Porta Costa, 6,393 at 
Stockton, 5,265 at San Francisco and 
Oakland; oats, 587 tons at San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland; corn, 836 tons at 
San Francisco and Oakland; bran, 50 
tons at San Francisco and Oakland. 

Among the steamers bringing large 
shipments of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest during the past week were 
the Admiral Dewey from Seattle with 
3,600 sacks; Admiral Farragut from 
Portland with 1,430 bags and 3,722 gun- 
nies; Wallingford from Astoria with 10,- 
650 sacks flour, 5,000 sacks mill-run and 
8,030 sacks wheat; Northland with 60 
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tons cereals and flour from Seattle, to- 
gether with 400 tons wheat and 50 tons 
millfeed; Ruth Alexander from Seattle 
with 24,458 sacks flour; Edna from As- 
toria with 7,946 sacks flour and 1,500 
sacks wheat. 

California’s crops for 1924 are officially 
valued at $368,427,000 in a statement 
issued by KE. E. Kaufman, Sacramento, 
federal and state agricultural statisti- 
cian. This compares with $370,398,000 
for the much larger crops of 1923. 
Drouth affected the entire state during 
the year, and was responsible for short- 
age of crops, while higher prices brought 
greatly increased value for that which 
was raised. Wheat dropped to seven- 
teenth place in the agricultural list, with 
a yield worth only $7,346,000 in 1924, 
compared with $17,453,000 the previous 
year. Barley value totaled $11,673,000, 
and rice $7,465,000. Even cotton sup- 
planted wheat, being valued at $9,526,- 
000. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 
Flour made another 20¢ advance last 
week, and the mills expect prices to go 
much higher. Local demand has not been 
stimulated much, however, by the steady 
rise in quotations. Prices quoted at the 
close of the week: family patents $9.85 
bbl, bakers hard wheat $9.85, and bakers 
blue-stem patents $9.75, in straight cars. 
Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SOR GekD cvedcasiviccesnss See 63 
Previous week (eee eneshans 42,125 67 
Wee MD 05-6500 0008 cose eee 88 
Two years ago .. 24,416 42 
Three years ago . seescs Suyeee 62 
Four years ago ............ 27,890 58 
PIVE VORTS OHO occcccsceess 24,984 58 


There is a moderate export flour busi- 
ness with Europe, but not much doing 
with the Orient. The rumor that the 
Japanese are coming in for about 1,000,- 
000 bbls is not credited by grain men 
here, who point out that if the Japanese 
need breadstuffs they will be more likely 
to buy wheat and grind their own flour, 
because of the heavy duty imposed by 
Japan on the manufactured product. 

Wheat buying was fairly active during 
the week, but mills took little. Export- 
ers were in the market for some club. 
The bulk of the trading was between 
dealers. Closing bids at the exchange: 
hard white, $1.89 bu; soft white, $1.79; 
western white and northern spring, $1.78; 
hard winter, $1.77; western red, $1.74; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $2.02. 

Total flour shipments from Portland in 
December were 169,679 bbls, of which 77,- 
056 were for California, 54,145 for Eu- 
rope, 18,172 for Atlantic ports, 14,897 
for Central and South America, and 5,409 
for the Orient. The oriental exports 
were 4,996 bbls to Dairen, 250 to Shang- 
hai, 125 to Cebu and 38 to Chemulpo. 
Total flour shipments for the season to 
date have been 924,733 bbls, compared 
with 1,632,270 in the corresponding 
period last season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Somewhat more steadiness in the wheat 
market has resulted in the flour price 
ecard of the previous week being carried 
over without a change. Quotations, Jan. 
10, were: patent flour $9.50 bbl and first 
clear $7.75, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. The milling plants 
of the state are all operating at about 
total capacity. Millers are sanguine that 
the year will be a busy one. 


NOTES 

Figures given out by the freight de- 
partment of the Butte division of the 
Great Northern Railway show that there 
was handled on that division, to Dec. 31, 
5,103 carloads of wheat from the 1924 
crop, compared to 6,059 to the same 
period from the 1923 crop. 

As a result of the continued upward 
movement of wheat, the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association has issued a new 
schedule of advances to farmers. That 
paid on No. 1 hard spring wheat and 
No. 1 dark northern spring is $1, and for 
northern spring and hard winter 95c, 
both being subject to discounts for smut. 

Lee M. Tinker, manager Farmers’ ele- 
vator plant at Poplar, and his assistant, 
Clayton Hall, had a narrow escape from 
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death by monoxide gas poisoning last 
week, They were working in the engine 
room, with the gas engine running and 
the place closed, when Mr. Hall was over- 
come by the fumes. In trying to get 
him out, Mr. Tinker began to lose con- 
oo but was able to call help. 


W. N. Smith, of Harlowton, vice presi- 
dent bee! superintendent Montana Flour 
Mills Co., was in Great Falls during the 
past week. Mr. Smith takes an opti- 
mistic view of the Montana milling in- 
dustry’s future. He says that his com- 
pany’s plants are all busy, and that he 
expects one of the best years in the his- 
tory of the firm. Montana flour, he 
says, is commanding an ever widening 
circle of patronage, as consumers, and 
especially bakers, get more fully ac- 
quainted with its merits. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

There is a fairly strong demand for 
all grades of flours in southern Califor- 
nia, although prices have again been in- 
creased. Several local milling companies 
report that December was the best period 
in this market since 1918. Prices were 
high, and sales were many and of fairly 
good size. During the past week, prices 
of hard wheat bakers flour, family pat- 
ents and blended bakers were increased 
20c, 20c and 10¢ bbl, respectively. Nor- 
mal shipments of all grades are arriving 
from the Middle West and the north 
Pacific Coast. 

Quotations, Jan. 9: California family 
patents $10, basis 49’s; California hard 
wheat bakers $9.60, California blended 
bakers $9.40, California pastry $9.20, 
Washington and Oregon bakers $9.50, 
Kansas bakers $9.30, Idaho bakers $9.50, 
Montana bakers $10.10, and Washington 
pastry flour $8.75, all basis 98's. 

No. 3 yellow corn was quoted on Jan. 
9, January shipment, at $2.57@2.60 ewt; 
bulk spot barley, $2.47%. 

During 1924, barley took the lead 
among the grain crops of the Imperial 
Valley, one of the richest agricultural 
sections in the country. There were 60,- 
930 acres planted to this crop, 2,465 to 
wheat, 19,918 to milo maize, and small 
acreages of other grains. 





NORFOLK 


The steady upward movement in the 
flour trade has brought figures generally 
past the $10 mark, and dealers are fac- 
ing the fact that sales much under that 
figure will mean that replacement value 
will eliminate profit. Millers report it 
almost impossible to buy cash wheat at 
anything like option quotations, as hold- 
ers will not follow declines. The trade 
here is confidently expecting $2 wheat. 

Quotations on Jan. 10: spring patents, 
special family grades $10.35@10.75, 
standard $10.15@10.25; Kansas hard win- 
ter top grades $9.80@10.25, bakers $9.50 
@9.65; soft winter patents $9.35@9.50, 
standards $8.90@9.25,—basis cotton 98’s. 


NOTES 

The embargo placed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on movement of grain to 
Baltimore for 30 days, because the ele- 
vators there are clogged, has caused an 
increase of movements through Norfolk. 
At the end of last week the elevator 
here, operated by the Grain Marketing 
Corporation, had capacity for 300,000 
additional bus, and was expected to be 
filled to its capacity within a week. 

The Norfolk Grain & Feed Milling 
Co., of which B. F. Metzger is president, 
has completed installation of machinery 
for manufacturing corn meal and other 
corn products. The mill will compete 
for business both locally and in the Car- 
olinas. Heretofore it has confined its 
activities to the manufacture of a high 
grade millfeed, which it will continue on 
the usual scale, in addition to meal manu- 
facture. 

Chain store prices of bread advanced 
last week, but the larger bakeries did not 
follow suit, although all were consider- 
ing what was regarded as an inevitable 
advance. Chain stores increased the 12- 
oz loaf from 5c to 6c, the 2l-oz loaf 
from 9c to 10c, and the 2-lb Pullman loaf 
from 12c to 14c. The D. Pender Gro- 
cery Co., operating more than 100 cash 
and carry groceries, advanced the prices 
of all fancy bread slightly. 

JoserH A. Lzstir. 
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AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

The past week has been especially 
eventful because it was demonstrated 
within that period that there is yet a 
preponderance of sentiment in_ this 
country against government ownership, 
and that many wise thinkers are averse 
to federal control of any industry. 

The most refreshing of all develop- 
ments was the initial vote on the Mus- 
cles Shoals proposal. For days and days 
it had been reported in Washington, and 
taken for granted, that the Norris bill 
providing for government operation of 
the Muscles Shoals power was to be 
passed. At any rate it was asserted, 
with all the assurance in the world, that 
the Underwood bill providing for a lease 
would be defeated. 

The vote was taken, and it was dis- 
closed that government operation never 
had achance. The vote was 48 to 37, and 
it was revealed that the Norris bill re- 
ceived certain support only because of 
the understanding that there was no dan- 
ger of its being passed. There is no 
telling what may happen to Muscles 
Shoals, but it is safe to say that govern- 
ment operation has been put aside for a 
long time. 

Then came the representatives of the 
farmers’ co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations, and their first act was to make 
it known that they did not wish govern- 
ment interference. They were for co- 
operation, but they said in words unmis- 
takable that the most they expected 
from Congress was to be let alone. Two 
bills intended to make statutory arrange- 
ments for co-operative marketing were 
denounced as presumptuous and unde- 
sirable. 


POLICY OF ECONOMY 


It has been a great week in many 
ways. For example, enough senators 
were found to uphold the government 
policy of economy as it relates to an in- 
crease of salaries for postal employees. 
The President’s veto, sent to Congress 
in the dying days of the last session, aft- 
er only three senators had voted against 
the increase costing $68,000,000, was sus- 
tained by 29 to 55. To do this it was 
necessary to transfer 26 affirmative votes 
to the negative side. It was astonishing 
that so much could be done. It was, how- 
ever, just. because the sentiment of the 
people of the country, as expressed in 
the general election of Nov. 4, made a 
number of United States senators feel 
that perhaps they had been following the 
wrong course. 

But this is getting a long way from 
an important subject already mentioned 
and near to the hearts of those who 
firmly believe that the chief function of 
a government is to govern, and not to 
go into business. The conference of co- 
operative marketing associations went on 
record as opens any sort of govern- 
ment aid, subsidy or special favoritism 
for co-operative marketing associations, 
asking only “a sympathetic, understand- 
ing administration of the laws and regu- 
lations which already are in force.” 

The conference did go so far as to 
indorse federal or state legislation to 
encourage research work in agricultural 
economics and co-operative marketing 
in the agricultural colleges. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was asked to in- 
vestigate an alleged boycott of certain 
co-operatives. 


EXTRA SESSION CLAMOR DIES 


And, during the week, all of the 
clamor for an extra session of Congress 
died away. It was evident that the 
Senate, or rather its professional trou- 
ble makers, no longer desired to force 
the summoning of the new Congress soon 
after the present one adjourns sine die 
on March 4. This unmistakable evi- 
dence is found in the fact that within 
the space of a relatively few minutes the 
Senate took up and passed three appro- 





priation bills which already had been 
put through the House. An extra ses- 
sion, it had been expected, would be 
forced through a filibuster against essen- 
tial appropriations. 

The chief leader of the radicals, the 
man who has made most of the trouble 
for sound government and careful busi- 
ness, has left town. He has gone to 
Florida to recover, if possible, the health 
which he is supposed to have thrown 
away in leading a forlorn hope for the 
several weeks previous to last Nov. 4. 

It is not so much the attitude of the 
President which has discouraged all of 
the outcry for an extra session of Con- 
gress as the iftdifference manifested by 
the average citizen. The farmer and the 
laborer, who were expected to rise and 
support the politically inspired demands 
for a special session, have remained si- 
lent. Labor is well employed and the 
farmer has just closed out his last year’s 
crop at a good price, and both reason 
that it would be folly to do anything to 
upset the good times which show no 
signs of running away. 


NO RAIL LEGISLATION EXPECTED 


Members of both the Senate and 
House committees on interstate com- 
merce are letting it be known that they 
expect no railroad legislation to be taken 
up at this session. Even friends of the 
Howell-Barkley bill, who still hoped that 
they might force consideration in the 
Senate after the measure was abandoned 
in the House, have given up hopes of 
getting action or results. 

Although the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee is holding hearings on 
the Cummins bill for railroad consolida- 
tion, and the House committee is to take 
up the long and short haul bill on Jan. 
20, there is not the least chance of the 
passage of either measure, should it be 
reported out. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 


Business has been reassured by the 
cabinet selections made by the President 
during the week. The choice of an at- 
torney general and a secretary of state, 
upon the resignation of Secreta 
Hughes, have both helped to establis 
confidence in the new administration. 
Both of the incoming cabinet officers 
have had business experience. Both sym- 
pathize with legitimate business. Both 
believe in the present attitude of gov- 
ernment toward business, and favor en- 
couragement and aid -rather than the 
policy, which some would have the gov- 
ernment pursue, of treating all business 
as inimical to human happiness. 


GOVERNMENT SHIPS DISPOSAL 


A bill to separate the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has been introduced. There is small 
chance that it can pass, because it is 
highly controversial, but the very fact 
of its introduction helps to clear the at- 
mosphere to some degree. Opponents of 
the bill point out the fact that the Ship- 
ping Board, for the first time since it 
was created, is actually functioning ef- 
ficiently and well. 

But the administration, which must be 
responsible for the success or failure of 
the country’s affairs, seems to believe in 
the proposed new order of things which 
is already partially in effect under the 
terms of a resolution passed by the Ship- 
ping Board.. Now comes along a com- 
mittee appointed by the President and 
approves the separation with the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. Complete separation of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and the Ship- 
ping Board—the corporation to have en- 
tire charge of operations, while the 
board is to be restored to its original 
status as a semiregulatory body for the 
merchant marine as a whole. 

2. Every effort should be made at 
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all times to place the lines in private 
ownership. 

3. Regular services should be main- 
tained by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion upon trade routes of national im- 
portance where private enterprise will 
not undertake the task. 

4. Creation of local corporations in 
the various ports to take over ships and 
maintain trade routes. 

5. New construction of ships for re- 
placement after the next five years. 

6. Cost of construction and mainte- 
nance of fast passenger liners should be 
met, where it exceeds regular cargo liner 
figures, by appropriation on behalf of 
the postal and naval service. 

7. Restriction upon railway owner- 
ship of vessels in international trade 
should be removed. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Flour buyers generally are little inter- 
ested. There are some who wait until 
their supplies run out before entering the 
market. As a rule such buyers want 
shipments rushed. Recent business of 
this sort is reported worked, along with 
some orders that will carry them along 
for several months. Most buyers appear 
to have current needs filled, but it is 
thought some others are running low on 
stocks. Current production is not large, 
and late mill asking prices show no ma- 
terial change. 

A lull developed in durum last week, 
leaving current demand and trade rather 
light. With a good many users booked 
up and working off such contracts, no 
improvement in buying can be expected 


before stocks in buyers’ hands are cleaned . 


up. No. 2 semolina in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. mill, Jan. 10, was quoted 55%@ 
5%c lb, and durum patent 4c less. 
Nominal prices, Jan, 10, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1925 1924 


Family patent ........ $9.20@9.45 $6.10@6.35 
Bakers patent ........ 8.95@9.20 5.90@6.10 
First clear, jute....... 7.80@7.95 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 6.20@6.70 3.25@3.65 


The rye mill received light scattered 
inquiry last week from the outside trade, 
which resulted in only an occasional car 
lot sale being booked. Locals continue 
to buy in the usual small lot way when 
stocks run low. Quotations, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., mill, Jan. 10: pure white, 
$8 bbl; No. 2 straight, $7.50; No. 3 dark, 
$6.15; No. 5 blend, $7.45; No. 8 rye, 
$6.70. p 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

SO. ia ch 4-6 6005s cman’ 16,395 44 
PUOVIGUD WOOE oc cc ccc cscce 12,480 34 
TORE BS ooo oc ccncc veces 9,920 27 
TWO FORRES OHO .cccccgecvce 14,225 40 


The light movement of wheat to this 
market has narrowed down interest as 
well as cash trade. The lessened offer- 
ings of both spring and durum make it 
difficult for such buyers as are in the 
market to cover even the present light 
requirements. Choice cars continue 
scarce. Mills are keen for desirable 
grades, and willing to pay liberally. Ele- 
vators stick closely to quoted low levels. 
Some adjustment in durum spreads has 
taken place recently. Mills raised their 
bids on Nos. 1 and 2 amber 5c for top 
figure, holding 30c over May. No. 1 red 
was dropped 2c to a 12c basis under May. 
There seemed too wide a spread between 
May delivery and the same contract in 
outside markets. The durum future ad- 
vanced substantially, and carried the cash 
list along with it. 

Under light shipping, elevator stocks 
increased 218,000 bus in the week endin 
Jan. 10. Elevator holdings are report 
at 9,325,000 bus, with boats carrying 1,- 
009,000, or a total of 10,334,000 bus now 
held locally. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


co Amber durum——, —Durum—. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
177% @202% 176% @202% 175% 173% 
+ 175% @199% 174% @199% 173% 171% 
- 181% @205% 180% @205% 179% 177% 
- 185% @209% 184% @209% 183% 181% 
182 @206 181 @206 180 178 
184% @213% 183% @213% 182% 180% 
1845 @213% 183% @213% 182% 180% 


_ The scarcity of barley offerings is hold- 
ing trade down to a minimum. Occa- 
sional cars arrive and come on sale within 
the quoted range, 74@90c, depending on 
— quality. 

T is a fair oat movement to this 
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market, and enough demand: to clean up 
the offerings. Elevators continue the 
main buyers, with now and then a feeder 
evident. In the main most of the supply 
goes into store for later sale and ship- 
ment to the East in the spring. The 
former 7c discount under Chicago holds 
for No. 2 white, spot and to arrive. 

Cash buyers are constantly in the mar- 
ket for the limited receipts of rye. They 
pay 4c under May for No. 1 track and 
to arrive. Holders have no difficulty in 
selling everything offered, and more busi- 
ness could be done if supplies were avail- 
able, even if some of the elevators are 
getting a little crowded for storage 
space. Stocks keep increasing slowly, 
with elevators now carrying a little over 
4,000,000 bus and boats holding afloat an 
additional 1,383,000 bus. Since Aug. 1, 
last, Duluth and Minneapolis combined 
received about 39,000,000 bus, or several 
million in excess of what the trade esti- 
mated the Northwest would market, and 
some is still arriving, indicating the need 
of a revision in predicted yield. In the 
same period a year ago the same two 
markets received less than 15,000,000 bus. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 10, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 116 130 123 40 218 1 
Durum .... 200 178 582 43 72 207 
Winter .... 3 oo os e° ee ee 
Bonded .... 8 

Totals .. 327 308 705 83 290 208 
COPM ceceee 1 163 1 es o* ee 
Oats ...... 579 118 4 7 

Bonded... ee aA 6 ne ee ee 
TPO io occas 205 241 509 17 os 31 

Bonded... os ee 1 h oe os 
Barlex .... 8 14 6 12 ‘ 5 

Bonded... 1 1 os ee 17 o< 
Flaxseed .. 46 35 48 56 47 161 

NOTES 


Mill flour shipments this year show up 
much better in volume than for the cor- 
responding time in 1924, 

Milling interests are in the market for 
wheat suitable for their requirements, 
and pay top prices for available supplies. 

No. 1 dark northern closed in this mar- 
ket Jan. 12 at $1.77%@1.95%; No. 2 
dark, $1.753%4 @1.84% ; No. 3 dark, $1.73% 
@1.87%; No. 1 northern. spring, $1.75% 
@1.79%. 

The Stockness Bakery, 2132 West 
Third Street, Duluth, was robbed of 
$24.38 on the night of Jan. 9, by a youth- 
ful bandit who forced the only occupant 
of the place inta a rear room at the 
point of a gun while he rifled the cash 
drawer. 

Local elevators are commencing to 
show more activity in withdrawals of 
wheat, car loadings going to outside 
points to supply milling requirements. 
Any improvement in milling demand is 
likely to lead to strengthening in cash 
premiums. 

At a caucus of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, held Jan. 10, 1925, P. H. Ginder 
was nominated for president, G. G. Bar- 
num, Jr., for vice president, and B. 
Stockman, G. E. Robson and Walter R. 
McCarthy as directors. The election will 
be held Jan. 20. 

F. G. Cartson. 





ATLANTA 

The flour trade is rather quiet, retailers 
buying, as needs require, in small orders. 
The jobbers and merchants who were 
well supplied some weeks ago with rolling 
orders booked ahead are moving stocks 
and arrivals rather than allow supplies 
to accumulate at prevailing prices asked 
by flour mills. Standard patents are be- 
ing sold even lower than some of the 
asking mill prices. Short patents were 
quoted on Jan. 10 at $9@9.75, and bakers 
patents at $9.50@10.25. 

Hominy feed trade is narrow and quiet, 
although prices are well in keeping with 
the advance in grain. 

Cottonseed meal trade is very dull. 
Supplies are generally small with most 
jobbers and merchants, but oil mills are 
increasing stocks as they continue to 
crush seed. Prices are held rather steady. 
Hulls are in very demand and are 
moving fairly well to the trade. 

Hay receipts are light, as is demand. 
There are no large stocks in warehouses, 
as most of the hay moves promptly into 
consumers’ hands. Prices are being well 
maintained, with very little change. The 
better grades are in best demand. 

J. Horg Ticner. 











“My husband has been very ill, so I 
have to do his shopping, and I want a 
shirt.” 

Salesman: “Certainly, madam. Stiff 
front and cuffs?” ° 

“Oh, no! The doctor says he must 
avoid everything with starch in it.”— 
Selected. 


* * 2 


UNDUE LEVITY 


Night descended over the sea. The 
storm had gathered force. Some of the 
deck fittings had already been swept 
overboard. The captain, who had been 
growing steadily more and more anxious, 
decided to send up a distress signal. 

The rocket was fired off. Some mo- 
ments later a solemn passenger, who 
had been roused from sleep by the noise, 
and had seen through a porthole the 
bursting of the rocket, made his way 
up to the captain. 

“Captain,” he said, “I hope I’m not a 
kill-joy, but it seems to me that this 
is no time for letting off fireworks.”— 
Exchange. 

. * 

Mrs. Carr (after a motor trip in the 
country): “I’m afraid our child is not 
normal, James.” 

Carr: “What’s the sign?” 

Mrs. Carr: “We must have passed at 
least a hundred hot-dog stands and he 
never even dropped a hint.”—Life. 

* #*# 


Customer (to salesgirl): “I’ve got sep- 
arated from my wife in here, do you 
mind if I talk to you—she’s sure to ap- 
pear if I start talking to a ptetty girl.” 
—Judge. 

* * 

That Hollander who says America has 
nothing to compare with Dutch wind- 
mills should see our cheer leaders.— 
Kenosha (Wis.) News. 


* * 
FANCY WORK 


“Sam, what’s a farmerette?” 

“Well, Bill, a farmerette’s a farm 
woman, but not a regular, honest-to- 
goodness farm woman—the ette part of 
it means something kind o’ fancy, you 
know.” 

“T see—like a kitchenette, hey? Sup- 
posed to be a kitchen, but just a fancy 
kind o’ clothes closet with a little gas 
stove in it.. . . But what good’s a farm- 
erette?” 

“Why, Bill, I reckon the place for the 
farmerette is in the kitchenette.”—Farm 
and Fireside. 

* * 

Grandmother: “Mary, I cannot have 
you reading novels on Sunday.” 

Mary: “But, grandma, this, one is all 
right. It is about a girl who was en- 
gaged to three clergymen all at once.”— 
Canadian Milling & Grain Journal. 

* * 

After an acrimonious debate, the bride 
said tearfully: “But for one thing I’d 
leave you and go home to mother.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Mother is coming here. She’s leav- 
ing father.”—Louisville Courier-Journal, 

* * 


Surgeon: “Tl sew that scalp wound 
for you for $10.” 

Patient: “Gee, Doc! I just want plain 
sewing, not hemstitching and embroid- 
ery.”—Medical Journal, 


“NOBODY GWINE” 


“I taught among my own people in the 
Tennessee mountains for several years 
after I graduated from college,” said a 
southern lecturer. “Funny things hap- 
pened. Hearing a boy say ‘I ain’t 
gwine thar, I said to him. ‘That’s no 
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way to talk. Listen: “I am not going 
there; thou are not going there; he is 
not going there; we are not going there; 
you are not going there; they are not 
going there.” Do you get the idea?’ 

“*Yessur, I gits it all right. They 
ain’t nobody gwine.’ ”—Outlook. 

* x 
EFFICIENCY ! 


First Business Man: “Now, as to that 
deal, old chap: shall I forget to give you 
a ring about it, or shall I make a memo- 
randum and let my secretary forget to 
give you a ring?”—Life. 

. * 


Ardent Wooer (a commercial travel- 
er): “My love for you, Winnie darling, 
surpasses anything else that can be of- 
fered in that particular line.’”—London 
Opinion. 

* * 

Visitor (to newlywed): “So you are 
not getting tired of studio life, eh?” 

Artist’s Wife: “Good gracious, no! 
It’s most interesting. Jim paints and I 
cook. Then the game is to guess what 
the things are meant for.”—Pathfinder. 

7” . 


Sue: “I can’t help it if I’m not per- 
fect. There’s only been one perfect little 
irl.” 
Mother: “Oh, and who was that?” 
Sue: “You, Mummy, when you was 
little."—The Humorist (London). 
* * 


The absent-minded professor jokes are 
with us again. We are thinking of the 
professor who kissed his shoes good night 
and put his two daughters under the bed. 
—Wisconsin Octopus. 

* » 

Mendicant (to passer-by): “Have pity 
on a pore unfortunate, sir.” 

Passer-by: “Begging’s against the law, 
my man.” 

Mendicant: “Yes, sir, but charity ain’t.” 
—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 

* * 

Willie Hardcase: “Maw, that dentist 
you sent me to that was advertised as 
painless wasn’t.” 

Mother: “He wasn’t?” 

“No—I bit his finger, and he yelled 
just like any other dentist.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. e 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 
FOR 
INDIANA—MICHIGAN—OHIO— 
PENNSYLVANIA—WEST 
VIRGINIA—NEW YORK 


“Very high class northwestern mill 
manufacturing pure spring wheat 
flour has exceptional opening for 
first class experienced salesmen in 
above states. Men must have trade 
acquaintance with carload buyers, 
good sales records and be able to 
furnish high class references. Please 
give full particulars about yourself 
in first letter. 

Address 2343, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








MICHIGAN SALESMAN 


We want an experienced flour sales- 


man for the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, one who is well acquaint- 
ed and can get his share of the busi- 
ness from dealers and bakers. Give 
references and full information as 
to past record in first letter. 


St. Paul Milling Co., 
St, Paul, Minn. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 


A 2,000-bbl Minnesota mill" has an 
opening for a head miller or super- 
intendent. Man must be thoroughly 
proficient, know how to handle help 
and keep plant in good condition, 
as well as to produce quality flour. 
This is a splendid opportunity for 
the right man, for the mill is well 
established and its brands are favor- 
ably known for their high standard. 
If you feel you are qualified, address 
2344, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


ASSISTANT Ww ES MANAGER 
WANTED 


A rare opportunity is available to 
some young man, 30 to 35 years of 
age, to take charge of sales of mill 
shipping product principally to 
southeastern territory. 

Must be of A No. 1 character, 
understand present methods of flour 
distribution and know how to handle 
salesmen. 

State age, past employers and a 
few references in first letter of ap- 
plication. 

All correspondence treated strictly 
confidential. Address 2331, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


North Dakota spring wheat mill 
with a reputation of milling quality 
flour wants first class, experienced 
salesman for northern Minnesota. 
Salesman must have acquaintance 
in territory and be able to show 
satisfactory record of sales. Ad- 
dress 2338, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
REPR ESENTATIVE 


A spring wheat mill wants a sales- 
man or broker for Pennsylvania. 
Salary or commission commensurate 
with past record and proven ability. 
Must furnish satisfactory reference 


as to character and ability. Address 
2342, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR ST. 


Louis territory. To a man of proven abil- 
ity and anxious to quit the road, we offer 
a sales proposition which will enable him 
to be at home seven nights per week; 
applications strictly confidential. Address 
975, care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WISCONSIN SALESMAN OPEN FOR GOOD 


southwestern connection; has had 20 years’ 
road and office experience selling flour and 
feed. Address 303 South Warren St., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 





COMPETENT CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES 


position; with wide experience on hard 
wheat flours and uniformity; also bakeshop 
experience; best of references. Address 
2332, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER ‘BY 


a young man 32 years of age; married, 
steady; 14 years’ railroad experience; best 
reference and can give bond if necessary. 
Address 2335, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY LI- 


censed engineer, 18 years’ experience; A-1 
repair man; familiar with Corliss and 
other engines; can also care for motors; 
state salary in your first letter. Address 
2345, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 


wants position on road in Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan; well acquainted with 
the bakery and jobbing trade; salary or 
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RECEIVER'S SALE OF FLOUR AND MEAL 


MILLS—By order of the Common Pleas 
Court of Pickaway County, Ohio, the un- 
dersigned receivers of the Dixie Mills Co. 
will offer for sale, at the court house in 
Circleville, Ohio, on’ Thursday, Jan. 29, 
1925, at 1 p.m., two large modern mills, 
both located in Circleville, and known as 
the “Heffner’ and ‘“‘Crites’’ mills respec- 
tively, together with certain brands, 
trademarks and good will connected with 
them respectively. The “Heffner’ mill 
was rebuilt by the Circleville Milling Co. 
in 1918, and contains a full complement 
of corn meal milling, and corn drying 
machinery, having a corn meal milling ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bbis, and a corn drying 
capacity of around 10,000 bus per day. 
Also a storage capacity of 150,000 bus. 
Appraised at $75,000. The “Crites’”’ mill 
was newly built by H. M. Crites & Co. in 
1919, is a brick and concrete structure, 
fully equipped with modern flour and meal 
milling machinery, having a capacity of 
250 bbis of flour, and 800 bbis of corn meal 
per day respectively; also equipped with a 
large corn drier having capacity for dry- 
ing around 12,000 bus per day; also 100,000 
bus storage capacity. Appraised at $125,- 
000. Said mills are each located upon 
railroads, and have splendid shipping fa- 
cilities. Illustrations of mills will be fur- 
nished upon request. At the same time 
there will be offered for sale five large 
grain elevators in the vicinity. These 
properties may not be sold for less than 
two thirds (%) of the appraised value 
thereof and may be sold for cash or one 
half (%) cash, with the balance due in 
one year and secured by mortgage upon 
the real estate. For further particulars 
inquire of Charles Gerhardt, Circleville, 
Ohio, or Edwin C. Wright, Greenville, 
Ohio, receivers. 











commission; best of references. Address 
2349, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

WANTED—SPRING WHEAT CONNEC- 


tions for the state of Illinois or Indiana 
or both; want medium priced flour that 
will give satisfaction to the trade; either 
commission or salary; let me have your 
best offer. Address 2340, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER TO TAKE “CHARGE. “OF 100 


bbls capacity and upwards, spring wheat; 
good references as to qualifications; am 
married; could go on short notice; want 
permanent position; northwestern states 
preferred. Address 2355, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FEED SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced salesman acquainted with 
trade in southern Minnesota. 


feed 


Have an at- 


tractive proposition and very desirable dairy 


country to offer a producer. Favorable 


ditions for good sales development. 


con- 


Address 


2358, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED—HAVE OPENING 
for salesman to travel Arkansas and north 


Louisiana; have good proposition for 


man 


that can produce; we are large millers of 


quality hard and soft wheat flour 
Arkansas -and 


and 


Louisiana is our logical 


territory; furnish references first letter; all 


replies confidential. Address 977, 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


care 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN WANTS TO GET 


into grain business with a reliable con- 
cern; well qualified in office work; sales 
experience; a good stenographer; willing 
to start in latter capacity as a means to 
a better position. Address 2347, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT BY 


SALESMAN— 


a 


reliable, successful miller with 26 years’ 
experience, past 10 1,000-bbl, making short 
patent for most exacting trade; reflow if 
required; small family; correspondence, 
personal interview solicited. Address 2354, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne apolis. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND 
southern Wisconsin; have sold flour and 
feed in this territory for five years and 
am well acquainted with the trade; am 
in line for a good southwestern connec- 
tion; straight commission. Address 2352, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


*~RACTICAL BREAD BAKER, FORMERLY 

superintendent in large bread shops for 
the past four years; demonstrator, now 
connected with a large flour mill, wishes 
to make a change; well acquainted with 
bakers and flour buyers; best of references. 
Address 2348, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


A MILLING EXECUTIVE, WITH YEARS 


of experience with companies of large ca- 
pacity, may shortly be free to negotiate 
for a new connection; has had complete 
charge of mills up to 5,000 bbis capacity; 
full knowledge of domestic and export 
business, together with all phases of grain 
business; would appreciate hearing from 
some company looking for a real man- 
ager. Address 2337, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS WANTED 
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Save Money with 
Richardson Automatic Scales 
For Grain, Flour and Feed 
Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. J. 








WALLICK & SHORB 


LEGAL, ACCOUNTING and 
TAX COUNSELLORS 


Earle W. Wallick International Bldg. 
C.P.A.(Tll) 1319 F. Street, N. W., 
D. J. Shorb WasuinerTon, D. OC. 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Trademarks United United States and = 


Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 











WANTED—200- TO 


300-BBL KANSAS 
mill, well equipped, in excellent wheat area 
and convenient terms. Address 976, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


1 Midget Marvel mill, 50-bb! cap. 

1 Midget Marvel mill, 25-bbl cap. 

2 E. P. Allis rollers, 20-inch rolls. 
New set of rolls for above machines. 
dustless compound cleaner. 
scouring, polishing and separating 
machine. 


so 


1 scourer, Anglo-American Mill Co. 

1 dust collector. 

1 shaker, E. P. Allis. 

1 bleacher. 

1 Richardson separator for wild 
oats. 

2 Minneapolis centrifugal bolting 
reels, 


Monitor sacker. . 

‘me belts, elevators, tin lined 
spouts. 
Everything 
flour. 

Shafting and steel pulleys, 

This machinery is nearly new and 
in good shape. 

Good reason for selling. 


complete for making 


New Richmond Roller Mills Co., 
Rice Lake, Wis. 





Paul, Paul & Moore 


PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 
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Paper Flour Sacks 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








' H FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code FIVE Ler 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 























MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 


Liberty Mills at Nashville, consist- 
ing of two mills ideally located, with 
switching service and with the best 
rates for carload and less than car- 
load shipment to any point. 

Mill “‘A’’—Capacity, 2,200 bbis per 


day. 

Mill “B’’-—Capacity, 2,000 bbis per 
day. 

Mill “A” is up to date in every 
respect and has been run right up 
to the time the mill was closed 
down. 

Mill “B” can be put in good run- 
ning order at a small outlay of 
money. 

Recent appraisal of property over 
$650,000. The receivers would be 
glad to receive offers for above prop- 
erty; full information can be ob- 
tained by application to Randal 
Curell, Fourth and First National 
Bank, Morris Werthan, care Wer- 
than Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn., re- 
ceivers Liberty Mills. 





Machinery for Making 


MIXED FEEDS 


Everything for Every Mill and Elevator 


The § 


Minneapolis Minn. 


-Scott Mfg Co. 
Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The nose a a cise 






nee ae Grain Cleaner a Silver Creek, N. Y. 








COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 

“DE HANDELSKAMER” 

The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 

and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 

We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Canadian mills. 
Best American references. 


ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘““HANDELSKAMER” 
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-CHASE BAG Co. 


(Established 1847) 


Executive Offices, Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


J. W. Fatconer, Chairman of Board E. K. Lupineron, President L. D. Fas, Treasurer 


G. D. Apams, Vice President Duane Hatt, Secretary 
Cuas. R. Decker, Vice President - F. H. Luprnerton, Assistant Secretary 
Branches 

AMERICAN BAG CO. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BUFFALO BAG CO. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHASE BAG CO. _ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CLEVELAND-AKRON-BAG CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MILWAUKEE BAG CO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NORTHERN BAG CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Sales Offices 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS DENVER 


DETROIT LOUISVILLE TOLEDO 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Flour of questionable quality is costly at any price 


We supply dependable flour 
and it’s cheapest in the end 


DEPENDABLE WHEAT FLOURS DEPENDABLE RYE FLOURS 
Daddy Dollar Manna 
Liberty Medium 
Repeater ee Se ' Pure Dark 
W. P. P. ‘track loads, cor los or train loads Rye Meal 
THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall St., New York City 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 

















Mills Located in. t 
of U.S. and Canada 


a es 
POR Te 


er Cal $3 (Om! IC any. Cable Address—K WAKER 














PFEFFER MILLING COMPANY "ie: ELEGANT EXTRA, EDNA and 


, 
Manufacturers of PURE HIGH-GRADE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR Jewel POSTEL’S SELF-RISING 
—Pure White Corn Meal—Table and Brewers’ Grits Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours. 


C i licited LEBANON, ILLINOIS Elevator Capacity > bf 
Gabes Aaivens:' “PPEFFER” Member Millers’ National Federation 200,000 Bushels Ph. H. PosTEL MILLING Co., Mascoutah, Illinois 
































